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FLOWERFIELD'S QUALITY GLADIOLUS 


Prize winning Gladiolus have been a specialty at Flowerfield since 1874. Gladiolus are 
extremely easy to grow and subject to few diseases when good stock is used. Flower- 
field’s bulbs are the largest and best available. The color range and form of the modern 
Gladiolus makes it one of the finest of garden subjects. Flowerfield’s beautiful large 
flowered varieties are available in most every color and shade imaginable. Flower 
arrangements can be made to accent any established color scheme. Decorator plans 
can be beautifully carried out in the color selections offered in this list. The glistening 
pure white of Myrna, the delicate pastel pink of Greta Garbo, the bright red of American 
Commander, offer but a few of the possible color accents for home decoration. 


The huge glistening white, ruffle edged, florets of Myrna are gracefully placed on 
strong stalks that are tall and erect. There is just a faint suggestion of cream deepening 
in the throat, where it assumes an almost greenish cast. Myrna is one of the best new 
Gladiolus and has won many prizes as the finest new white. Three 55¢, Dozen $2.00 


Cahibilion Quality Gladiolus 


AMERICAN COMMANDER (bright red). A fine new 
introduction in clear true red. Its florets are large. 
Three 50¢, Dozen $1.75 


CHAMOUNY (deep rose). The medium sized florets 
are a striking deep rose, edged with a white line. 
Three 75¢, Dozen $2.50 


PeGGy Lou (deep pink). Large, fine textured florets 
in a lovely shade of deep pink, on a sturdy tall 
CK cia t.k 620 o Goes eae Wakean knees Dozen $1.50 


PICARDY (peach). The most popular of all Gladio- 
lus, this peach colored beauty is surely worthy of 
nn SCORE EO Oe Poe Dozen $1.50 




















BARCAROLE (orange). Finely ruffled florets in a clear 
grenadine orange, a new color for Gladiolus. 
Three 50¢, Dozen $1.75 


LEADING LapDy (white). A pure white sport of Pic- 
ardy, outstanding in Gladiolus shows since its in- 
troduction in 1944..... Three $1.50, Dozen $5.00 


MARGARET BEATON (white, red spot). The beautiful 
white florets are accented with a startling red throat. 
Three 55¢, Dozen $2.00 


GREEN LIGHT (greenish white). Slightly ruffled, milky 
white florets, overlayed with a greenish gloss, ap- 
pear really green in the bud stage. 

Three 50¢, Dozen $1.75 


GARDENERS COLLECTION 
GATE OF HEAVEN (yellow). Large, finely ruffled 


ER eR RL IN APSE Dozen $1.50 
PELEGRINA (purple). An early variety in pure dark 
SL 0's o> caxkbsveeviewes use Dozen $1.50 
PoaR Ice (white). This white is one of the largest 
RN a cdwhls saaces eaves weed Dozen $1.50 
REGENT (bright red). A brilliant light red in all one 
ie SERRE PE ey Fe Rr ee he Dozen $1.75 


RimA (pink). Large pastel florets of fine pearly 
Sh ad «sie sathdsesksoswebawee Dozen $1.75 


Corona 1906 Spring Catalogs Greta Garto 


Soft blush-white petals with a lovely pink Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s two colorful, Florets, often six inches across, are a ver) 
ese — ge nech ogee ord od ~y spring planting garden catalogs; one for seeds, the light oe ink rapidly becoming -_ 
ost delightful Galdiolus yet hybridized. other for bulbs, roots and plants. isin cies O08 white after opening to full size. 


Three 754, Dozen $2.50 to cover mailing and handling costs. Three 95¢, Dozen $3.50 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ! i 
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‘ FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM » Dept. 41 + Flowerfield, L. I, N. Y. 
















EXHIBITOR'S MIXTURE 


PEGGY LOU CHAMOUNY 
GRETA GARBO CORONA 
AMERICAN COMMANDER MYRNA 


36 Bulbs °.2, $6.50 


GARDENERS COLLECTION 


REGENT PELEGRINA 
RIMA POLAR ICE 
GATE OF HEAVEN 


30 Bulbs £.% $3.50 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of enges of March 3, 1897 
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KEEP seeds awaiting planting in a dry, not-too-warm place,and in a 
mouse-proof tin or drawer. 

WIPE or wash the dust from broad-leaved house plants such as rubber 
plants, pandanus and dracena. 

GARDEN tools should be looked over and given any needed repairs 
so that they will be ready for use in the Spring. 

LONG-stored squashes actually have more water than when they were 
harvested. They are also likely to be poorer-flavored, if kept too long. 

PLANTS of dwarf, bedding dahlias can be had for planting outdoors 
June 1 by sowing seeds in a flat on a sunny window ledge about 
March 1. Select a good strain of seeds. 

WHEN preparing seed flats or filling coldframes do not dump the soil in 
heaps and then spread it but spread it evenly, thus making for uniform 
packing over the whole area. 

IT IS essential that hotbeds and coldframes be built soundly with all parts 
fitting snugly. Sashes should be fastened down against possible dis- 
turbance by high Spring winds. 

FRAMES and small greenhouses should be ventilated by admitting air 
slowly as the temperature rises, rather than in one cold blast at noon 
after the interior temperature has risen too high. 

SEEDS sown in rows are more evenly distributed, covered more uni- 
formly, more able to help each other push out to the light and, after 
germination, easier to lift for transplanting than those which have 
been broadcast. 

SOME pot plants do not need fertilizer applied to the soil before potting. 
Among them are azaleas, camellias and bulbs of all kinds, including 
lilies. Fertilizer for these plants can be applied when the plants show 
the need for such feeding. 

NEW ROSE plants are usually subjected to rather harsh pruning when 
planted—too harsh according to some opinions. The modern belief is 
that root pruning any plant at the time of transplanting will delay the 
formation of new rootlets. 

PLAN the vegetable garden for the coming season so that the same crops 
will not be planted in the places they occupied in 1945 unless it be 
that plenty of manure, proper liming and ample feeding will be avail 
able to ‘‘fit up”’ all areas. 

WHEN planning to start plants in square bottomless bands remember 
that such bands hold two to two and one-half times as much soil as 
a tapered pot of the same top measurement. Watering should be done 
more sparingly, especially at first. 

DAFFODIL bulbs which, for one reason or another, have remained un 
planted over Winter can be planted in very early Spring. They will 
probably bloom late and indifferently this year but will recover in the 
next season or two if undisturbed. 

DELPHINIUM seedlings started indoors at this season will grow into 
strong plants capable of flowering well about the time the heat of 
Summer breaks and cool Autumn weather is approaching. In fact, 
they may develop some flower spikes before that. 

SEEDS sown in mica flakes (horticultural size) are not likely to be 
attacked by damping-off fungi. Chopped, dried or dead sphagnum 
moss is considered by some to be an even better seed-starting medium. 
The mica flakes also make a suitable rooting medium for cuttings. 

HOME fruit raisers should acquire copies of the 1946 spray schedules 
issued by the nearest state experiment station. Knowledge of the pests 
to be expected and the materials to be used in fighting them should be 
gained in advance. In most sections advice regarding the timing of 
these sprays is given over the radio. 

WHEN pruning to refurbish old, neglected fruit trees start by trimming 
off dead or diseased branches, cutting 
out sucker growth and interfering 
limbs. Any restrictive pruning of 
the remaining healthy wood should 
be in the way of thinning rather than 
heading back. Do not try to reshape 
an old tree in a single season. 
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Rhododendfons for 25¢! 


Fine young plants, 12 to I5 in. high, 
with small earth ball. Not prepaid, 
pay express on arrival (about 6¢ ea.) 

Price each. 5-24 25-49 
RHOD. MAXIMUM-white, July... 50¢ 40¢ 25¢ 
RHOD. CATAWBIENSE-purple, June.... 60¢ 48¢ 40¢ 


RHOD. CAROLINA-clear pink, May.... 60¢ 48¢ 40¢ 
KALMIA (Mt. Laurel)—pink-white, es 50¢ 40¢ 30¢ 
OFFER A: Five each of the above, packed (20 small evergreen 
SHEUDS) FOF ....escecsssessesseerecseessesensessennssnssnsessssneenncensennensenssessensersnesnnes $11.00 


OFFER B: Larger, 4 years older, I'/ foot B&B bushy speci- 
mens, one each of above plus Azalea calendulaceae 
(Orange, My) fOF.......csscosscscssescsscsosssssneesssensenesenersssnnsensannennseteeses $12. 


HINOCRIMSON AZALEA (new 1!945) 
hardy, vigorous, red, evergreen Azalea. 


OO PARI TID cassnsossesunsconaceavssvccbiocetnmeonbeas $6.00 
5 smaller, 4 to 6 in., 


GABLES AZALEAS-—New, 
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hardy, all colors. Some 
Easily Planted evergreen. Small 2 yr. 
old, 5 mixed...........0 $6. 







AZALEA 
HINOCRIMSON 









Dwarf Fréit Trees 


Write for our free 1 
catalog (25c West 
of lowa)—or order 
direct from this ad- 
Send L 
only the prices 


for bushes. 


needs: APPLES: 
| Duchess; 


| McIntosh, 





: OFFER A: One each all six 
<_ vertisement. 












quoted. (You pay 


the expressage on 











\ arrival.) y HARDY CHESTNUTS - 
Blight-free, old-fashioned 
sweet nuts on Chinese 

Established tree. I/p ft., 3 for... 
in 1878 


Young Dwarfs 
Bear 


FRANKLINIA IN FALL 


The only autumn-flowering tree. August to frost. 


White bloom, crimson fall leaves. 3- to 4-foot bloom- 
ing size, $3.75 each. 





DAPHNE CNEORUM 
pink. May 
A gem. 6- to 9-inch, 


Dwarf evergreen; fragrant; 
and September. 
$1.60 each. 





BIRCH FOR CLUMPS 


Plant two or more populifolia birch in one 
hole for quick, inexpensive clump effects. 
Gray-white bark. 4- to 6-foot trees, 5 for $3.00. 
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also | Elberta Peach, 


Fruit without ladders for picking and spray- 
ing! Larger, healthier and on easily-cared- 


Balanced Home Orchard-takes care of all pollenizing 
| Wealthy; 







, 2-year-old fryit likely 1947, ousted 
a ae en ees $23.0 
OFFER B: The same, 3-year-olds, all six.. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES—Most sensations! of all 
new fruits. Assorted named kinds 4-year-old, 
ie LF, ee i ee 







New Yew 













PYRAMID YEW 





(Photo) Rhododendron maximum, 18 in. B. & B. 
(Insert) Kalmia, 12 in. plant 


PEARS: | Bartlett, 


erman Prune Plum. 





2 3100 





", foot 
$19.00 





Dwarf apple loaded 
down with fruit 


Huge New Blueberries 













Shapes 


After years of testing, we offer these forms 
of hardy {media) Yews. New 1946. 


12-inch B&B specimens, each $5.00 


PYRAMID YEW-Fast grow- STRICTA YEW-Also verti- 
ing, bushy, vertical column cal but slow dwarf to 6 ft. 
Dark green, rich. Probable Dark green, dense narrow. 
height 15 feet. (Taxus media GRASSGREEN YEW- Bright 
pyramidalis.) green form of Stricta Fine. 


| 


Previously introduced. 


KELSEY YEW-Broad dwarf: VERMEULEN YEW - Broad 
most berries of any Yew. dense short. pyramid. Rich 


. foliage. 18-inch B&B bushy 
12-inch B&B bushy.......$2.50 $3.75 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 


Upright Yew. W-15", 25 for... my 50 
Hemlock: 18-24", 25 for ....eccssscessesse $22.50 
Arborvitoe: 12-18"', 25 for..........$16.25 


Dept. 2D,50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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It’s Here- New This Spring! 
WOoOoDRU F F’S 


Twf ee 


NEW ENGLAND 









Woodruff has now gone one step further in adapting 
lawn seed mixtures to local growing conditions. 
Woodruff’s famous Turfmaker mixture, the highest 
in quality and quantity of permanent, perennial seeds, 
is now mixed differently for different sections of the 
country. Turfmaker for New England now has a 
special New England formula of the most suitable 
seeds proportioned for growing permanent lawns in 
this section of the country. Tell your local dealer you 


want Woodruft’s Turfmaker for New England. 


Grass Seed Division 


WOODRUF. 


MILFORD, CONN. «+ TOLEDO, O. 
ATLANTA, GA. «+ DALLAS, TEXAS 














Prizes for Garden Club 
Year Books 


| iapbbeaatadaesneg offers a first prize of $50 

for the best 1945-46 year book submitted by 
agardenclub. It offers a second prize of $25, a third 
prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. 
This competition ts restricted to individual clubs: 
it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made 
to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — these 
and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There is one reservation, however. Garden 
clubs which received prizes in 1945 will not be per- 
mitted to make entries in the 1946 competition. 
Year books to be entered in this competition must 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October l, 
1946. 























February 15, 1946 
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LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM 


MAGNIFICENT HYBRID AURATUM, 
CENTIFOLIUM, AND SPECIOSUM LILIES 


See them in full color in our new book-catalog 


LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM. This magnificent, distinctive hy- 
brid is a remarkable improvement over the well-known Regal 
Lily. The flowers are immense white trumpets borne on 6-8 ft 
stems, and are delightfully fragrant as well as extraordinarily 
showy. The inside of the flowers is snowy white with external 
colors varying from emerald green through tints of pink to 
brownish purple. Flowers in July and August 


Each $1 


Three $2.75 


Biggest bulbs available Dozen $10 


NEW HYBRID AURATUM 
LILIES 


Beautiful, striking new color 
variations unknown to the com- 
mon Auratum Lily! These hy- 
brids were developed from Aura- 
tums of varying form which 
were formerly imported from 
Japan. Free from lily disease. 
Require no more care than othet 
lilies. 





Each $2 


Six $10 ~ ¥ 
SR) dyona Aur- 
atum Lily 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFICUM 


(Rubrum Improved). A magnificent lily of 
gorgeous coloring and perfect form, and 
one that flowers profusely. Blooms are rich 
ruby-carmine, margined with white. This 
variety stands out impressively in. the gar- 
den because of its good size, vigorous 
growth and depth of coloring. 


ee No. 1 bulbs Each 85c¢ Doz. $8.50 100 $60.00 
uy 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK-CATALOG 


Newest and finest offerings in roses, flowering shrubs, plants and lilies. To be 
sure of this outstanding book, it is necessary that you enclose with your request 
25c, coins or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs 


Gardens 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


MENTOR, OHIO 




















BOSTON’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Garden Clubs Participating 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
MARCH 18-23 


Almost 200 Gardens and Displays, With a Huge Exhibit of 


Acacias Growing on a Mountainside 





Two Great Halls Given Over to Outstanding Exhibits, Including a Model Suburban 
Garden, a Memorial Garden for Veterans of World War II, a Chinese Garden, a 
Naturalistic Garden, a Garden Featuring Annuals and a Rhododendron-Azalea Garden. 


A Third Hall Will Be Given Over Exclusively to Roses, with Arrangements to Show the 
Best Methods by Which to Use Cut Roses in the Home. A Fourth Hall Will Be Filled 


Exclusively with Carnation Displays and Carnation Arrangements. 


A Trade Arcade Will Have on Display the Newest Offerings in the Way of Seeds, Tools, 
Fertilizers, Insecticides and the Like for Home Gardeners. 


A Bureau for Answering Garden Questions Will Be Located on the Main Floor. 











Complete Restaurant and Soda Bar Music Afternoon and Evening 


Hundreds of Free Seats Available Come Prepared to Stay All Day 


SHOW HOURS 
Monday, March 18, 1:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Other Days, 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 


ApmiIssion $1.20, INcLUDING Tax 


Each Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Will Receive a Free Ticket. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








VARIETY MAKES THE GARDEN INTERESTING 


HAT is a horticultural novelty? There should be a 

\ x / wholly satisfactory answer for that question, but there 

is not. When the amateur garden maker looks over a 

list of novelties in a new catalogue, he usually thinks of them 

as kinds which are absolutely new. The catalogue maker, on 

the other hand, may consider that he is justified in offering as a 

novelty any plant which has been introduced in recent years. 

Just how far back he can go before what he presents as a novelty 

cannot properly be so considered is something which has never 
been determined. 

The practices of different nurserymen and seedsmen differ in 
this respect. Some catalogues occasionally list as novelties sub- 
jects which even the average amateur knows have been on the 
market for several years. Even the word ‘‘new’’ does not always 
signify that the plant so dubbed is appearing for the first time. 

It is not surprising, however, that this situation exists. Many 
years are required for any new flowering shrub, for example, to 
achieve anything like popular acceptance and wide distribution. 
Occasionally, the stock of a worth-while shrub remains for a 
long time in the hands of a single dealer, or at least a very few 
dealers. Such a plant will still be a novelty when it finally 
reaches other dealers. 

The originators of new plants, if they are conscientious, test 
them for several years to make sure of their hardiness and their 
garden merit. The process of increasing 
the stock of a new shrub or other 
woody plant, and sometimes of a bulb- 
ous plant, or even a perennial, may be 
slow and expensive with stock which 
increases in size only slightly each year. 
Such a plant may thus remain a novelty 
over a long period. 

Undoubtedly, so-called novelties 
would be distributed much more widely 
and, therefore, available to a greater 
number of amateurs if a more insistent 
demand for them should be made on 
the part of home gardeners. Perhaps it 
is one of the functions of a magazine 
like Horticulture to instill, if possible, 
into the minds of its readers a desire for 
the newer or improved varieties of 
garden subjects as fast as they appear. 
It certainly would be to the advantage 
of all gardeners, as well as to the trade, 
if there were a more general acceptance 


The buddleia White Bouquet is still 
rated as a novelty. 





of improved varieties and of older but little known varieties of 
outstanding merit, and a greater demand for them. 

It is a constant complaint on the part of nurserymen that 
they are unable to dispose of sufficient novelties, to use the term 
in a general way, to make their cultivation financially profitable. 
That is the reason that many of them stick to the bread and 
butter items with which everyone is familiar, leaving the novel- 
ties to shift for themselves until such a time as, one by one, they 
are recognized as being outstanding in garden value. 

One reason why really better hardy shrubs are so slowly 
taken up is that many gardeners have no room left to plant 
them. The older plants do not die off to make room for new 
acquisitions, as is the case with bush roses. The result is that 
almost no gardener has the heart, or wants to spend the labor, 
to bodily remove some now outclassed variety to make room for 
something better. That same lack of progress would probably 
occur with new rose varieties if nearly every rose that is sold 
established itself and lived on year after year under indifferent 
growing conditions. 

At the moment, however, with the establishment of many 
new gardens imminent, it seems logical that long-neglected 
superior shrubs will have a chance to come into their own. 
With no problem of space already taken up by older plantings, 
and with wide-open planting areas to be developed, the better 
kinds or better locally adapted kinds 
should be given more consideration. 
Perhaps, commercial propagators will 
be able to see their way clear to work 
up stocks of admittedly better shrubs, 
now represented, in some cases, only by 
specimen plants in arboretums. Also, 
if the planters of public areas will think 
along these lines and act upon such 
conclusions, the home gardener will by 
example of public plantings learn what 
is superior in beauty, garden value and 
hardiness. 

Along with this use of better plant 
material, old or new, must go the other 
essential to the evaluation process. 
There must be the strength of will to 
leave imferior plant materials out of 
planting plans and out of production 
lists. With this must be a keenness of 
discernment which clings to the old and 
rejects the new, if the new is not better 








in one or more significant ways as far as 
garden value is concerned. 

A tendency towards following the sug- 
gestions just made is already apparent in 
current nursery catalogues, caused, to some 
degree, by war-time restrictions on com- 
mercial operation. Most current catalogues 
list fewer woody plants than in the past. 
Quite naturally, the items retained for 
catalogue listing and illustration are the 
better ones, or the ones which seem to be 
in high favor with home gardeners. 

An example could be made of the Rose 
of Sharon or shrub altheza. Some of the 
varieties now being planted are among the 
oldest of named varieties of shrubs, and 
yet they have taken on new interest, espe- 
cially for gardeners who do their planting 
in crowded urban sections. At the moment, 
althzas, named or nameless, that have 
pleasant pink flowers are in demand. 

It appears, too, that some of the numer- 
ous garden forms of mock-orange or phila 
delphus, which were imported from 
France years ago, only to fail in achieving 
popularity, are now about to find wider 
use. Currently offered are such mock- 
orange varieties as: Altas, with extremely 
large white blooms; Belle Etoile, with 
white and purple, fragrant blooms; Inno- 
cence, with its long, arching branches, and 
the taller growing Norma, with star- 
shaped, single blooms. 

As a group, the barberries will probably 
never be fully exploited in American gar- 
dens because of playing host to the wheat- 
rust fungus and, in some cases, because of 
lack of hardiness. However, a number of 
variations of the Japanese barberry are 
being put forward in current catalogues, 
as, for instance, a thornless one. Also, 
there is the so-called true-hedge column- 
berry, which is so useful for making 
clipped hedges because of the erect growth 
of all of its branches. 

Also of erect habit is the Mentor bar- 
berry, which retains its foliage due to the 
parental influence of B. juliane. The lat- 
ter, as well as B. verruculosa, are two ever- 
green barberries which are said to be free 
of wheat rust. Whatever kinds of barberry 
may be suitable for planting in a particu- 
lar locality should be looked upon as 
shrubs for general use rather than merely 
as hedge-making material. 

The new butterfly bushes are somewhat 
exceptional among shrub novelties in that 
they gained popularity very quickly and 
are undergoing tests in gardens every- 
where. As a group, they all seem to have 
more cylindrical flower spikes and to bear 
open blooms all along the length of those 
spikes simultaneously. When it comes to 
floral coloration, there is now a wide range 
of choice. 

Most recent of the lot are white-flow- 
ered kinds such as White Bouquet and 
Peace. Then there are: Royal Red, Charm- 
ing, pink; Flaming Violet; Purple Prince: 
Ile de France, purple, and numerous other 
recent introductions. Of the lot, Ile de 
France has been grown the longest and has 
proved its hardiness. 


Another very old plant that is now 
finding its way into ornamental plantings 
is the beach plum of the Atlantic seacoast 
area. So placed, it is a large, attractive, 
white-flowered shrub which may or may 
not set a crop of fruits that are most useful 
in jelly making. Numerous selections have 
been made on the basis of fruit quality, 
a few of which are soon to be heard more 
about. For flowering purposes, any beach 
plum plant will do. 

Among the newer or worth-while but 
little-grown shrubs that are being listed 


in catalogues, as many of them are not, 
there is Bristol Ruby weigela, which makes 
red weigela blooms available on a top- 
hardy plant. Also, there are tender-topped 
hydrangeas being offered under various 
names, which take advantage of the garden 
value of natural blooms which have 
smaller inside flowers ringed around with 
sterile ones. In casting about among the 
catalogue pages, one notices introductions 
of recent years such as the nearly ever- 
green daphne Somerset and the, likewise, 
fragrant-flowered Viburnum burkwoodi. 


Propagation Under Light Tubes 


OME gardeners, who do not have ac- 

cess to greenhouses, can now start 
propagating cuttings and seedlings in the 
home basement or storage room. No over- 
head glass is needed for natural light, as 
propagating equipment using ordinary 30 
and 40 watt fluorescent lamps as an exclu- 
sive light source has been developed at the 
U. S. Plant Introduction Garden, Glenn 
Dale, Md. These units require little atten- 
tion and skill and are inexpensive in con- 
struction and operation. 

A unit six feet long, three feet high and 
three feet wide for use with a fixture con- 
taining two 40-watt fluorescent tubes is 
suggested. ‘Fluorescent strips’’ may be 
used as the source of light instead of the 
two 40-watt tubes. The width may be two 
feet with only one tube. Two doors hinged 
at the top are provided for the front of the 
unit. Ventilation is unnecessary. Con- 
struction of waterproof composition board 
is suggested, if insulation is important. 

The unit, as designed and tested at the 
Plant Introduction Garden, Glenn Dale, 
Md., has (1) a heated or warm air space 


species, continuous illumination is simple 
and generally satisfactory. When burned 
continuously or nearly so, the fluorescent 
lamps should last 5,000 to 6,000 hours. 

A light rich in orange-red rays produces 
the most rapid and heavy rooting of cut- 
tings. Either a white or a pink fluorescent 
tube is therefore preferable to a daylight 
quality tube, although reasonably good 
rootings may be expected with the latter. 
A light richer in the blue-violet rays is 
recommended for use in growing seedlings, 
as the light most favorable for cuttings 
produces a rapid but leggy, spindling 
growth of seedlings. 

If the unit is in a basement or room in 
which the temperature fluctuates little and 
is suitable for the species of plants used, 
heating units are not needed. If a heating 
unit is needed under the rcoting medium, 
it can be controlled by a chicken brooder 
thermostat or a soil-heating thermostat 
used for hotbeds. 

Small sealed 75 to 100 watt heating 
units with bases fitting standard lamp sock- 
ets should be adequate in most cases. Old- 
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Diagrams of front and end sections of a fluorescently lighted propagation 
case. The eight-inch heated air space beneath the rooting medium is not 
shown. The case can stand on legs to permit easy working. 


below, achieved by placing rooting me- 
dium on a false bottom, (2) the rooting 
medium in a flat or trays with drainage, 
(3) fluorescent lamps and reflecting sur- 
face, and (4) an air space above the lamps 
to prevent excessive heating. Relatively 
little watering of the rooting medium is 
necessary but generous watering has not 
proved harmful. Temperatures of from 
72 to 75 degrees are ideal for many cut- 
tings. 

The tubes should be from 12 to 15 
inches above the rooting medium. Al- 
though quicker rooting may be obtained 
under 16-hour light periods with some 
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fashioned carbon filament lamps or two 
tungsten filament bulbs connected in series 
also may be used. Special soil heating 
cables also are available and may be placed 
at the bottom of the rooting medium. The 
socket for the heater is mounted on one of 
the sidewalls of the unit, below the rooting 
medium, with a small metal shield above it 
to prevent the entrance of drainage water 
Vermiculite, a mica-bearing materia! 
available at most building supply dealers, 
is recommended as the medium in which 
to grow cuttings. The grade sold as house 
insulation is satisfactory, but some of the 
coarser particles should be screened out. 
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Pruning Dormant Plants — 


RUNING is an old art. It is so old that 

many gardeners have come to believe 
that without pruning, woody plants can- 
not grow properly. It is forgotten that 
trees, shrubs and vines were developing 
into husky specimens on their own in the 
wild before pruning tools were invented. 

Pruning, then, is a technique that is 
associated with the confining of plants to 
limited sites, to adapting them to architec- 
tural patterns or to culturing them for 
economic purposes, such as fruit or flower 
production. It is not intended to make the 
plants grow better but to make them grow 
the way we want them to, or to aid them 


It is an art that is often most 
effective when least practiced 


pletely new top be formed, even though 

one year’s flowering will be sacrificed. 
After the one cutting down, no more 
dormant pruning will be in order. From 
the second year on, any necessary pruning 
had better take place during the growing 
season just as the blooms fade, and then 
only by the removal at ground level of a 
few of the oldest stems. No cutting of the 
top is desirable or even necessary. In gen- 
eral, this is the program to be followed in 
rejuvenating old overgrown shrubberies. 
As for the hydrangeas, althzas and other 
shrubs that bloom late in the season on new 
wood, Spring pruning is in order. If it is 
delayed until well into 
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the growing season, 
some branches will 
bloom later than others, 
if they bloom at all. 
Here, too, shearing is a 
far less desirable practice 
than cutting individual 
branches to maintain 











Pruning wide at the top causes hedges to be bare-based. 


in returning to a natural habit after they 
have been mispruned or over-pruned in 
previous seasons. 

A Spring-flowering shrub, such as a 
forsythia, that has been mistakenly sheared 
during the dormant season, with imme- 
diate loss of flower buds and ultimate loss 
of natural habit, is a prime example of a 
plant that is pruned for reasons of previous 
pruning. If the forsythia has been sheared 
or top-pruned for a considerable number 
of seasons, dormant pruning of a violent 
nature is in order. The best procedure is to 
cut the plant to ground level and let a com- 

















Spring-flowering shrubs are pruned 
at ground level. 


February 15, 1946 


naturalness of outline. 

Broken or dead 
branches are removed from woody plants 
of all kinds as a matter of course. Butter- 
fly bushes, vitex and many other ‘“‘die- 
back’’ plants are thus cut back in Spring. 
Even the tree peonies will prove them- 
selves more gardenesque if older wood is 
taken back now and again to strong lower 
shoots as growth starts in Spring. Shrubs 
in shady places should be pruned 
sparingly or not at all, because 
prompt rebuilding of new growth L 
seldom takes place. 

The foregoing observations are | 
made for those cases where pruning | 
is necessary. If a plant is natural in | 
habit, has plenty of room in which | 


to develop and needs no clipping or | & 


cutting, none should be given. It is 
the best pruner who knows when 
not to cut and has the will power to 
refrain from cutting needlessly. 

One place that the exuberant 
































A young fruit tree is pruned to form 
a sound framework. 


one which flares out from a narrow bare- 
stemmed base to a wide top. By reversing 
that outline by cutting the sides to slope 
inward from the bottom to the top, light 
will strike in at the base and the hedge will 
become solid in appearance at the bottom. 
At first, such corrective pruning will usu- 
ally require cutting to a point on top. 
Later, the sides can be sloped far less from 
the vertical. The way to start the correc- 
tive operation—or the pruning of any 
hedge—is to first cut the top to the desired 
height and then shape the sides. 

As for young or newly planted clipped 
hedges, care in developing wide, thick, 
side growth should receive far more con- 
sideration than rapid development in 
height. Unpruned hedges of lilac, bar- 
berry or other similar plants should be 
pruned as suggested for shrubs. 

When it comes to young shade trees and 
fruit trees, the need for restraint in pruning 
is very great. Fortunately, most gardeners 
buy their shade trees already well started 
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pruner can work out is on the 
clipped hedge. The hedge is not a 
collection of plants but rather is a 
living fence in which the individual 
plants should not be apparent. It is so 
maintained by repeated clipping to re- 
strain it to a definite shape and size. 

In general, the one time to administer 
the hardest hedge cutting of the year is at 
the end of the dormant season. That time 
after Winter has gone and Spring has not 
come is the time to correct the outline of 
a hedge that has been badly pruned in the 
past. By a badly pruned hedge is meant 
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Many competing vertical growths can result from 


harsh top-pruning of old trees. 


by the nurseryman. Where such is not the 
case, grief often results from misunder- 
standing of what is required to bring up a 
straight-stemmed, high-branched tree from 
a seedling or a young graft. 

The grief can arise from the making of 
two mistakes, One is to try to hasten the 
development of a clean, branchless bole by 
training the central leader to a stake and 
then denuding it of all side growth too 














quickly. The better practice is to keep one 
leading shoot growing upward, forming 
side-branches as it rises. The lower side 
branches are left in place and removed a 
few at a time over a period of several 
years. By leaving on the side branches, the 
young tree will push itself up slowly and 
will never develop a spindling stem sur- 
mounted by a far too heavy crown of 
branches. Properly trained, a young shade 
tree will need no staking. 

The other mistake that can lead to 
‘faulty tree development is over-pruning 
of the branches of a young tree. Such 
thoughtless cutting can cause crossed 
branches and competing leaders with the 
eventual result of mechanically unsound 


all, while up above, the water sprouts grow 
straight up in competitve fashion to make 
the trees taller, and more unmanageable 
than before. Here is one place where pre- 
vious pruning can give plenty of reason 
for subsequent cutting. Reducing the size 
of an ancient fruit tree calls for plenty of 
judgment and patience practiced over a 
number of seasons. 

After fruit trees come into bearing, more 
pruning can be given than in the first years 
after setting. Such pruning should consist 
of thinning out weak wood and stopping 
slender outside shoots. The idea is to keep 
the lower branches fruitful and prevent the 
formation of too tall trees. Old apples 
which are poorly fed may be invigorated 

by pruning. Feeding as well as 








pruning will prove helpful. 

Pear trees respond to the same 
technique of little pruning when 
young and increased thinning as age 
and fruiting take place. Very tall old 
trees respond to feeding and pruning 
by producing new fruiting spurs on 
new wood. 

Bearing peach trees are pruned to 
keep the centers of the trees open 
and induce new shoots to grow on 








Three years’ development of a carefully 
pruned peach tree. 


tree framework. It can also have a dwarf- 
ing effect. Young fruit trees that are 
pruned too much when young are usually 
late in coming into bearing. All of the 
pruning that such plants need is the re- 
moval of branches that are too close to- 
gether for the eventual development of a 
well-balanced head. 

When it comes to reducing the size of 
old fruit trees that are far too tall for 
efficient application of protective sprays 
or ease in fruit picking, easy does it. To 
cut back such old trees to an arbitrary 
height in one operation is to ask for 
trouble. What usually happens is that the 
lower portion that is untouched by the 
cutting tools changes its behavior not at 








the main branches. In the pruning 
process, the branches are shortened 
by cutting them off above outward- 
growing branches which will carry ‘on. 
Every few years, peach trees should be 
given heavier pruning by removing sizable 
inside branches near the tops of the trees. 
Since all of the fruit is borne on branches 
which develop from growth of the previ- 
ous season, the pruning of grapes is a rea- 
sonably simple procedure, but is highly 
important and can be done now. One 
needs only to select enough of the previous 
season’s growth to produce the cur- 

















Side shoots are shortened in black 
raspberry pruning. 


general idea with all brambles is to have a 
crop on the wood of last year while new 
wood is being formed to fruit the follow- 
ing year. Patches which have been allowed 
to run wild and become overrun by weeds 
should be brought under control. 

The tips of red raspberry canes are usu- 
ally clipped in late Winter. Too severe 
heading back will cause the production of 
fewer berries without producing a corre- 
sponding increase in size. As for the black 
and purple raspberries, all of the large 
canes are left in place. Live lateral branches 
are usually headed back to a length of six 
or eight inches. Blackberry pruning is 
done in about the same way. 

The highbush blueberry produces its 
fruit on vigorous shoots of the previous 
season’s growth and pruning is directed 
towards the production of such wood. 
Currants and gooseberries are pruned with 





rent season's crop, and then cut away 
the rest. A grapevine will produce 
a full crop if only 50 fruit buds are 
left by the pruner. Each bud is 
capable of producing three clusters 
of grapes. Leaving larger numbers 
of fruit buds can result in 
smaller clusters and reduced 
yield. 

Old neglected vines grow- 
ing rampantly over nearby 




















structures are a common gar- 
den problem. The simplest 
way of solving this problem 
is to remove the tangled 
growth from its supports, cutting 
away obviously unwanted parts in 
the process, and spreading it out on 





the ground. If trellis or arbor needs 
repairs or if a new one must be con- 
structed, that should be done now. 
Old raspberry plantings can be 
brought into better bearing and 
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Trellised grapevine before (above) and 
after (below) pruning. 


made more easily approachable if 
managed with a firm hand. All old 
canes which have already fruited 
should be cut away at ground level. 
Enough of the strongest young canes 
of the previous years should be re- 
tained to form rows or hills. The 
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Red raspberry canes are thinned and the tips 


cut before growth starts. 


the same purpose in mind. 

Climbing roses that were gone over 
during the growing season for purposes of 
removing the old canes will require little 
dormant pruning in the Spring. Most gar- 
deners do little more to such plants in 
Spring than to clip off the ends of the 
canes which may be hanging from the top 
of the support. If Summer pruning was 
not done, the same method of old cane 
removal can be followed in Spring with 
the ramblers. Less vigorous climbers may 
have the new side shoots shortened but 
bush rose prunihg is determined by the 
amount of Winter injury. 
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HE three things past Christmases 
have taught me I can raise most 
cheaply in my own garden are Mexican 
peppers, red, pink and black Indian corn 
and Indian sweet grass. The last I have 
grown in my garden the past 10 years and 
find it needs no salt water although I knew 
it first, growing on the marshy shores of 
tidal rivers in Maine and Massachusetts 
where it received a tidal bath twice daily. 
One friend of mine recommends that | 
use sweet grass for packing with Christmas 
parcels, inserted deftly with a scarf, neck- 
tie or box of handkerchiefs. He writes: 
_ The aroma that fills the room is delicious. 
Great waves of it, fresh as early apples, en- 
veloped me. I was never more delighted with 
a package. Of course, the sweet grass was redo- 
lent with memiories of our trip to Maine as 
well as of what Ralph Hubbard told us about 
the Indians in Maine laying away all their 
regalia in sweet grass and of that marvelous 
fragrance which fills the room when they undo 
their bundles to prepare for a dance. Yet, even 
my children who had no such associations were 
delighted with it. They insisted on taking a 
bunch of it to school with them to let the other 
children smell it and to tell them how the 
Indians use it. 


NE California horticulturist wrote 
me from his Summer ranch in Har- 
lowton, Mont. 

The delicious fragrance of the sweet grass 
greeted my eager nose when [ first cut the en- 
velope and soon the scent pervaded my entire 
living room. I loved it in the Penobscot Indian 
baskets that I knew as a child and have often 
wished I could grow it. It used to be found in 





A trained plant of Magnolia 
soulangeana in Winter. 


February 15, 1946 


the early days along the river here on this ranch 
but these later years I have not been able to find 
it. It is kind of you to offer to start me on it 
and, though I am not at all sure but that 
southern California is too hot and dry for it, 
I am delighted to try it. : 

Also, I feel the Oldtown Indians are 
right in cutting their sweet grass in August 
when there is concentrated goodness in the 
stalks and when the plants have had a 
chance to grow and prepare for a dormant 
period. So, if you have hemlocks and 
balsam fir in your woodlot and cultivate 
Indian corn, Mexican peppers and sweet 


* grass in your garden, your Christmas will 


lack neither color nor scent in the future. 


HREE canes made of mountain ma- 

hogany were the last of my Christmas 
presents to arrive. As the French peasant 
gives an all night baking in front of the 
fireplace to his new beechwood shoes to 
give them the brown and yellow effect, so 
these canes were delayed by a last baking 
which brought out the red color in the 
wood. These canes represent a labor of 
love on the part of an Idaho sheep herder 
who made them in his leisure moments. 

The mountain mahogany, Cercocarpus 
ledifolius, grows at an altitude of from 
1500 to 2700 meters. It is very hard, 
with a specific gravity of over one, and is 
much esteemed for firewood. The pioneers 
used it for sleigh runners. It is possible to 
fill a stove with it at nine o'clock in the 
evening and 12 hours later still have a bed 
of hot coals. 

Cercocarpus means “‘tailed fruit.’” That 
places it among the plants of which Mae- 
terlinck speaks in ‘““The Intelligence of 
Flowers,’’ because such fruit has a more or 
less spirally twisted tail well fitted to lodge 
in sheep’s wool or deer fur. Deer love to 
browse on the thick leathery leaves of the 
low trees, in many places rarely more than 
12 feet high. This species, incidentally, is 
found on the mountainsides from Mon- 
tana to New Mexico. 


HE publication of Ernest J. Zevitas’ 

report of a visit to the campus of 
Princeton University in the December 15, 
1945, issue of Horticulture has reminded 
me of the fact that the practice of training 
shrubs and trees to walls is common to the 
gardening of numerous academic institu- 
tions. It is a practice which seems to have 
had its origin in the mind of Beatrix 
Ferrand, the noted landscape architect. 
Mrs. Farrand is reported to have stated 
that she has made it a kind of hallmark of 
her work on numerous campuses, and 
graduates of not only Princeton and Yale 
but of Oberlin, the University of Chicago 
and other colleges and schools have en- 
joyed and remembered walls of April gold. 
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According to Bradford Washburn, Har- 
vard students will find a similar treatment 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, now 
the possession of the university. 

Even so, it is at Princeton that this idea 
of wall shrubs long ago imported from 
England has been most fully carried out. 
What may have started years ago with 
forsythia has now been continued and ex- 
panded through the use of flowering cher- 
ries, bush honeysuckles, clerodendrum, 
fringe tree, bladder senna, tamarisk, mag- 
nolias, dogwoods and other plants of equal 
ornamental quality. In all, | am told, there 
are about 30 kinds so treated. Particularly 
beautiful is a plant of Prunus subhirtella 
pendula which reaches to the fourth floor 
windows, and appears when in bloom in 
early Spring as a veil of delicate pink 
against the gray stone. 

As in all other planting it is necessary 
to match the wall area and the plant to be 
trained on it. Large spaces require poten- 
tially large plants while plants of lesser 
ultimate stature are adapted to lesser areas. 
As for culture, it is important that the soil 
of the planting site be enriched with water 
holding organic material to offset the con- 
ditions of quick drainage which usually 
prevail near building foundations. Prun- 
ing of both roots and tops on one side is 
usually necessary at planting time to per- 
mit the setting of the stems of the plants 
within a foot of the wall, and to permit 
training of the remaining framework. 
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Magnolia grandiflora trained on a 
wall at Princeton. 
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Easter Lilies Outdoors 
HILIP BRIERLEY of the federal ex- 


periment station at Beltsville, Md., has 
reported to the Lily Committee of the 
American Horticultural Society that the 
Easter lily is a worthy addition to garden 
collections and is more widely adapted to 
outdoor culture than is generally appre- 
ciated. However, if Easter lilies are to be 
added to garden collections, the planting 
stock should be produced from seed by lily 
specialists. Mr. Brierley says that commer- 
cial Easter lily production is becoming 
established at a less rigid standard of virus 
content than is desirable for garden lily 
culture. 

The mottle virus common in commer- 
cial Easter lilies is destructive to the old 
reliable tiger lily, to some of the lilies of 
the umbellatum-elegans group and is no- 
toriously destructive to L. formosanum. 
Also, the lily-rosette virus present in only 
a few cultures of the American Easter lilies 
is known to be debilitating and hard to 
diagnose in many garden species. Finally, 
the nematode disease of Easter lilies in the 
northwest can affect L. formosanum also. 


Checking Elm Bark Beetles 


S. WELCH of Cornell University is 
quoted in Farm Science as saying 

that the only effective method of control- 
ling the Dutch elm disease is the preven- 
tion of the breeding of elm bark beetles in 
the locality. Dying or recently dead trees 
or parts of trees, including hanging broken 
branches, fallen branches, logs, fuelwood, 
and slash may furnish suitable breeding 
conditions for the fungus and the bark 
beetle. The removal of such material from 
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within 500 feet of valuable trees before 


' May 1 of each year is the best method 


now known for protecting elms from the 
Dutch elm disease. This program is effec- 
tive and, where the safety of large and 
valuable trees is at stake, should prove well 
worthwhile. 


Sabadilla for Squash Bugs 


SPECIAL treatment which increases 
the insect killing qualities of saba- 
dilla seed has been developed by T. C. 
Allen of the University of Wisconsin. Ac- 
cording to Wisconsin Horticulture, saba- 
dilla gives promise of ending the scourge 
of squash bugs in many Oklahoma gardens. 
Tests at the Oklahoma experiment station 
showed that the bugs can be killed quickly 
with sabadilla seed. The seed has also been 
most effective on chinch bugs in tests made 
at the Oklahoma station. The insecticide 
was used on squash bugs in Wisconsin with 
good effect in the early tests. 


Timing 2-4-D Applications 

L. LANTZ, secretary of the Ameri- 

. can Pomological Society, has stated 
in the American Fruit Grower that the 
right time to apply 2-4-D sprays is any 
time after the temperature ranges around 
70 degrees, usually in May or June, and 
on through into September. This applies 
to lawn weeds particularly and equally 
well to fairways on golf courses, cemeteries 
and parks. For such plants as the bind 
weeds, poison ivy, sumac, and so forth, 
it has been the recommendation to apply 
2-4-D when the plants are putting out a 
good supply of sturdy leaves. 
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Thanite and Ants 


ALPH H. SMITH of the University of 
California has reported in the Journal 
of Economic Entomology how the end of 
a toothpick swab dipped in Thanite was 
drawn across the path of ants, depositing 
a very thin smear of Thanite about one- 
eighth inch wide. Sometimes, the hole 
through which the ants entered the kitchen 
was circled and sometimes an L-shaped or 
maze-like line was made across their trail. 
The ants stopped suddenly at the line and 
turned back or raced back and forth along 
the line. Eventually, all of them, in their 
distraction or bewilderment, got some of 
the material on a foot or antenna. 

Those observed to touch the line died 
after a few hours. In many tests made, 
hundreds of dead ants were found the 
following morning and the invasion of 
ants had completely disappeared. Un- 
diluted Thanite atomized on nests of the 
Argentine ant resulted in eliminating al! 
ants for a period of several days. Invasions 
of ants into houses have invariably been 
stopped immediately by the atomizer 
method of application. 





Propagating a Native Lily 
RECENT bulletin of the Lily Com- 
mittee of the American Horticultural! 
Society contains a report by Mary G. 
Henry of Gladwyne, Pa., who has been 
collecting forms of the native Lilium phila- 
delphicum. During the years 1943 and 
1944 Mrs. Henry discovered a number of 
outstanding variations and is now increas- 
ing them by vegetative means. 

Mrs. Henry keeps the bulbs of all these 
in pots sunk in cinders in a concrete cold- 
frame. Each bulb is in a separate pot, large 
enough so that the scales can be removed 
and replanted in the same pot. This 
method is chosen because it is the easiest 
one for handling and prevents mixture of 
the 30 varieties of one kind of lily. In 
Summer the frames are covered with fly- 
screen sash and in Winter with glazed 
sash. L. philadelphicum thrives and in- 


creases under this treatment. 
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From Facts For Home Gardeners issued by the New York State Extension Service 
PREVENT WINTER “BURN” OF EVERGREENS 
Evergreens protected from Winter sun by burlap or by lath shade (A) are less apt to winter “burn” or winterkill 
than those planted close to a white south wall (B). Evergreens planted on the north and shady side of the house 
need only mulching (C). Tender kinds, however, will need complete protection as in (A). 
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Chinese Cabbage in Winter 


EAR EDITOR—I am surprised that 

Mrs. Shaw has not read more about 
the merits of Chinese cabbage (Horticul- 
ture, January 15). This vegetable seems 
to be in all of the local Boston markets and 
I certainly would want to say that it is 
probably the best of the green vegetables 
which are available on the market today, 
because it is exceptionally versatile. 

For the last several years I have lifted 
the plants that I have grown and in the 
Fall buried them in sand. By digging them 
up one by one, it has enabled me to have 
my own fresh crisp Chinese cabbage 
throughout the Winter season. After it 
has been buried in this manner and dug up 
to be used, it is exceptionally crisp and 
delicious, with all the advantages of a 
green vegetable without the strong fla- 
vored characteristics of things like red 
cabbage. 

In the Fall the cooked leaves provide a 
delightful change in vegetables. In han- 
dling this as a cooked vegetable, one should 
take note from the Chinese who use it in 
their restaurants a great deal. One will 
always notice that it is cooked very lightly, 
just enough to say that it is cooked and 
yet keep it crisp. If it is over-cooked it 
becomes rather objectionable. I would say 
that three minutes is sufficient for cooking. 


—Nelson Coon. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Myrica Report From Ohio 


EAR EDITOR — In the December 

15, 1945 issue of Horticulture, Page 
565, Frank R. Arnold of Braintree, Mass., 
has a note, “Sweet Gale for Fragrance.”’ 
If Myrica gale is the subject of the article, 
the lady at Plymouth, Ohio may be able 
to grow it, if my experience with it in 
Ashland, Ohio, is of value. 

Several years ago I had a planting of M. 
pensylvanica which included M. gale and 
M. cerifera. At the time of planting the 
variations were noted but all were planted. 
The three species grew side by side in un- 
usually well-drained soil and for at least 
five years were entirely satisfactory. 

Myrica gale is grown in the nursery on 
dry soil near Chamezdaphne calyculata. 
Both of these plants are found at the edges 
of small lakes and ponds in Northern 
Michigan with roots entirely submerged. 
[t is interesting to me to note that they are 
propagated on dry land and that the latter, 
the leather leaf, is a good garden plant, 
accepting shearing. 

As for fragrance, I suspect it would take 
a large planting to perfume the air. In 
Ohio there is usually a current of air mov- 
ing and it would require a wind-sheltered 
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cove to retain a noticeable aroma in the air. 

The lady at Plymouth, however, might 
try sweet fern which, when grown in suffi- 
cient numbers is often noticeable on a hot, 
humid day. Here, sweet fern should be 
planted as early in the Spring as the ground 
can be worked, mulched, and pruned se- 
verely. The first two years there are only 
small discouraged-looking tufts but, once 
underway, it makes a bushy plant three 
and one-half feet high. All these plants 
require full sun. 

—William A. Strong. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Scilla Unsurpassed for Fall 


EAR EDITOR—Many people have 

written to ask me about the unusual 
Fall-blooming squill, Scilla chinensis. It 
is a native of China, Japan, Korea and 
the lower Soviet maritime provinces bor- 
dering on the sea of Japan. Thoroughly 
hardy and adaptable, it will, however, do 
its best in rich garden loam, whether alka- 
line or acid, in full sun or light shade and 
where the ground does not parch in the 
Summer. There the cylindrical flower 
spikes or racemes may vary from six inches 
to a foot in height and bloom from Sep- 
tember to November. The soft rose-pink, 
star-shaped blossoms open in succession. 

It is undoubtedly one of the most showy 
Fall-blooming bulbs especially valuable to 
the rock gardener. I had the low, carpeting 
Gentiana sikokiana in bloom at the same 
time last Fall, and the blue of the gentian 
in combination with the pink of the squill 
made a sight to be remembered. 


—Marce]l Le Piniec. 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Anoda, Likewise Pest Beautiful 


EAR EDITOR—Your correspond- 

ent who writes (Horticulture, Janu- 
ary 1, 1946) about the way Malva mos- 
chata seeds itself to infinity—a fact not 
stated in its glowing descriptions in the 
seed catalogues — should try anoda, de- 
scribed in one of the catalogues as ‘“‘blue 
star flowers, smiling at the Summer sun, a 
garden gem.”’ An amateur gardener who 
will try anything once orders it, plants it 
and, if it had its way, his gardening prob- 
lems would be over. The whole place 
would be full of the anoda and its smiling 
flowers. I have let none seed, to my knowl- 
edge, for five years. Yet, every year new 
plants appear, not to smile at the sun but 
to grin at the gardener and to grin with the 
cataloguer who does not bother to add his 
description, “‘Grows like a weed. Do not 
plant it except on city streets.” 


—William Chapman White. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Fragrance in Malva Moschata 
EAR EDITOR—Mrs. Larry Miettu- 


nen’s article, ‘“‘Malva Moschata, Pest 
Beautiful,’ in the January 1 issue, 
prompts me to say that in the Michigan 
of my boyhood this delightful plant grew 
wild along roadsides and in waste places 
whence it had escaped from gardens. 

There were both white and pink vari- 
eties and the silky blossoms gave forth a 
fragrance of musk that conjured up to my 
boyish imagination the far-off Orient. 

J am now growing M. moschata in 
North Dakota but, alas, its fragrance 
seems to have vanished. I have often won- 
dered whether this condition is to be 
attributed to the thin, dry air of the 
Dakota prairies or to my deteriorated sense 
of smell. Mrs. Miettunen says it has no 
fragrance in Oregon. I wish I could find 
out more about this plant. If any one read- 
ing this note has a really fragrant ‘‘musk 
mallow,’’ I hope he will let me know. 

It is true that the musk mallow scat- 
ters seeds profusely and might become 
somewhat of a pest if not controlled. 
However, it is a biennial, so its roots die 
the second year and give no further trou- 
ble. If the seedlings are hoed out along 
with other weeds that are always present 
in gardens there is little danger that it will 
become a serious pest. Cutting off and 
disposing of the tops of the plants imme- 
diately after flowering will largely elim- 
inate the seed-scattering nuisance. 

—A. L. Truax. 
Crosby, N. D. 


The Eye in Queen Anne’s Lace 
EAR EDITOR—Queen Anne’s Lace, 


Daucus carota, is familiar to those 
who like to see its white clusters of blos- 
soms and finely cut leaves. In a garden club 
meeting when the subject of the day was 
“August flowers’’ the question was asked, 
“What is peculiar about the flower?’’ The 
answer was ‘‘When the flower cluster 
grows old, it closes and looks like a bird’s 
nest.’’ Then one member asked, ‘“Why is 
there a pretty red blossom in the middle of 
the white flowers?’’ The questioner and 
one other member knew the answer. The 
pretty red blossom is the reason for the 
bird’s nest. It is protection for bees. 

During August and September I asked 
more than 20 persons about the crimson 
eye and no one had ever noticed it. Then 
I remembered Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
lines from the poem ‘‘Aubade.”’ 

Cool and beautiful in the blossom of the 


wild carrot 
With the crimson central eye. 


—NMrs. Edward M. Barney. 
Lynn, Mass. 








Reading Animal Tracks — 


They tell the story of four-legged 


AMMaAL tracks, in contrast to bird 

tracks, are more characteristic and 
easier to recognize, at least by the novice. 
Such mammals as mice, rats, squirrels and 
rabbits travel by bounding. The prints of 
all four feet are made with each bound 
and in every case the prints of the two 


visitors to the home garden area 


be confused with any other animal that 
might visit our garden for they are quite 
distinctive. However, in the country they 
might at first be confused with those of 
the varying hare although they are much 
smaller, the front feet measuring one by 
one inch and the hind feet one and three- 
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hind feet are paired and in front of the 
marks made by the forefeet. Such prints 
were made by Old Graybeard as he 
searched about my grounds for his break- 
fast. Of course, similar prints are made 
by other squirrels and other rodents as 
well, but those of the gray squirrel may 


quarters by three and one-half inches. One 
interesting feature of the cottontail’s track 
is that although the animal has five toes on 
the front feet only four ever show in the 
track. 

The tracks of the meadow mouse and 
the house mouse might at first seem con- 
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be recognized by their size, the fore feet 
measuring one by one and one-half inches, 
and the hind feet one and one-quarter by 
two and one-half inches, with a spread of 
three and three-quarters inches. 

The tracks of the gray squirrel, and also 
those of the red squirrel and deermouse, 





fusing but they are easy to distinguish for 
the house mouse drags his tail leaving a 
long line between the paw marks. So too, 
does the white-foot but the white-foot 
does not leave as long a tail mark. More- 
over, the front feet of the white-foot are 
always paired but with the house mouse 
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moreover, need never be confused with the 
tracks of other bounding mammals since 
the front feet are paired. This is not the 
case with the cottontail, field mouse and 
other rodents for here we find that the 
front feet are placed with one a little in 
front of the other. 

The tracks of the cottontail should not 





they are not always paired but may be 
placed one before the other. 

The shrew is another animal that drags 
its tail but its tracks may be distinguished 
from those of the deermouse by the curious 
grooved tail mark, its ambling gait and the 
fact that it alternates in walking. Muskrats 
and opossums also leave tail marks but 
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these animals are not apt to be seen in 
the average garden. 

Should you find what looks to be the 
print of a baby’s foot in the snow it is 
probably that of the skunk. Two interest- 
ing features of the skunk’s tracks is that 
the hind foot rarely shows the claws and 
that when the animal is running the prints 
form a diagonal line. Prints that you will 
surely find sooner or later are those of your 
neighbor’s cat. The cat’s prints form a 
single line for when the cat walks it com- 
monly puts a hind foot in the impression 
formed by a front foot. 

The dog and fox also make prints in a 
single line but the cat’s tracks can easily 
be distinguished from the others by the 
absence of claw marks. A cat walks with 
its claws retracted. As for the tracks of the 
dog and the fox, those of the dog are less 
in line than those of the fox and the toe 
pads are somewhat larger. However, in 
deep snow it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish toe pad marks and claw marks. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cardinal Flower in the Garden 


NE who loves wild flowers and has 

not grown the cardinal flower, Lo- 
belia cardinalis, in the garden still has a 
treat coming. It responds so readily to 
cultivation there is little difference be- 
tween the plant in the wild and the one in 
the garden. 

I grew my plants from seeds sown early 
in May, 1944, in full shade in a clay flower 
pot covered with glass. The soil mixture 
was equal parts loam, peat and sand. The 
seed was left uncovered but not allowed 
to dry out. As soon as the seedlings could 
be handled they were planted in rows in 
the garden and early last Spring were re- 
planted eight inches apart each way. De- 
caying leaves, straw and sphagnum moss 
were used as a mulch to keep down weeds 
and to conserve moisture. 

So that others may also know and ap- 
preciate the cardinal flower, I will share 
my 1945 crop of seeds as long as the sup- 
ply lasts with any one who sends a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to me at 
23010 Marlboro Street. 

—tL. M. McDaniel. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Mid-Winter Meeting in Boston 


HE Garden Club Federation of Mas- 

sachusetts will hold a meeting at Hor- 
ticultural Hall in Boston on February 20. 
A 25-cent admission fee will be charged. 

The morning program will consist of 
short talks by Prof. Harold E. White of 
the Waltham Field Station on ‘Testing 
of New Annuals,’’ Fletcher Steele, well 
known landscape architect, on “Living 
Memorials’’ and Arno H. Nehrling on 
“Flower Show Details.’ 

In the afternoon, Miss Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson, author of ‘Perennials Preferred” 
and other garden books, will give a lecture 
on ‘The Herbaceous Border.”’ 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 








What is the difference between an onion 
and an allium? 

When it is grown for food, it is an 
onion, but put in a flower garden for 
ornament, it is an allium. Botanically, all 
onions are alliums but not all alliums are 
grown for food. Some of them are excep- 
tionally fine flowering flower garden and 
rock garden plants. 

« os * ~ 


What is the Alagold pumpkin? 

‘“Alagold’”’ is a new pumpkin. The first 
three letters of the name represent Ala- 
bama, where it was developed. This 
pumpkin is adapted for growing in south- 
ern gardens, yields of as much as 273 
pounds being reported from one plant. In 
general appearance, the fruit resembles 
that of butternut squash and, according to 
published description, the fruit is of high 
quality. 

* * * * 

How and when should DDT be applied 
for the control of gypsy moth as a substitute 
measure for the creosoting of the egg clusters? 

Proprietary DDT solutions satisfactory 
for this type of work should be applied 
according to the manufacturer's directions. 
In general, they can be applied with a 
knapsack or small hand mist sprayer to tree 
trunks and the undersides of the larger 
branches’ as far as one can reach. Also, 
stone walls, fences and debris where the 
egg clusters may be located should also be 
sprayed. The treatment can be started at 
least three weeks before the hatching of the 
gypsy moth and should be effective for 
three or four weeks after the hatching. 

* * . ~ 

Three months ago I stood a sweet potato, 
stem end up, in shallow water to develop the 
trailing sprouts for indoor decoration. Thus 
far, roots have formed but no shoots have 
appeared. What is wrong? 

It may be that the temperature is too 
low. A sound sweet potato should send 
out shoots if placed in a temperature that 
is constantly above 70 degrees. 

oa * * * 

What is meant when it is stated that an 
apple tree is grafted on a clonal understock? 

A clonal understock is one that has been 
grown by vegetative means from parent 
material of known potential. It differs 
from one grown from a seed in that its be- 
havior as a plant and its influence on the 
scion growth grafted to it are known. A 
seedling is likely to be different from its 
parent and its influence as an understock is 
unknown. 

* ok ok 

Will Aster frikarti near roses tend to in- 
crease the thrips population on the roses? 

In sections where thrips are abundant 
at certain seasons, it is likely that they are 
sO numerous on certain weeds or wild 
plants that the presence of a few possible 
additional hosts will probably affect the 
situation not at all. 
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Name some apples and pears suitable for 
growing in southern Florida. 

The culture of apples and pears has one 
basic requirement which is most unwel- 
come to the residents of most of Florida 
and that is considerable periods of cold 
weather during the dormant period. Resi- 
dents of that area would be much better 
advised to put their efforts on citrus fruit, 
avocado, mango and other tropical fruit- 
ing plants. 

os ~ ~ 

Is there any possibility of injuring a pine 
tree by planting a barberry near it? 

The plant that can be injured by some 
kinds of barberry is wheat. The plants to 
keep away from white pines are currants 
and gooseberries, and for the same reason 
—a rust disease. There is evidence that red 
currants are not hazardous to white pines. 

x * * * 

How does one go about germinating a 
coconut? 

In tropical nurseries, the nuts in their 
husks are laid on their sides and very 
nearly covered with soil. Germination 
takes place in about three months’ time. 
In the wild, coconuts can be carried for 
long distances by the tide and then be 
washed up on a.beach and proceed to ger- 
minate. 

* * * * 

Where can I buy trees of Winter Nelis 
pear and sheepnose apple? 

That is the question. Who offers these 
varieties for sale? By sheepnose is meant, 
presumably, Black Gilliflower. 

* ok * *” 

Will leftover tulip bulbs bloom well if 
planted in early Spring? 

The bulbs will probably not perform 
normally this year but should give a good 
account of themselves in 1947. 

* * * * 

Will a growing plant of gladiolus resist 
frost? 

A growing plant would probably be 


* ruined by frost. On the other hand, dor- 


mant corms do seem to be frost resistant, 
often living over Winter in open soil if 
undug or planted in Autumn. 

* * * * 

Which is the better hedge plant, Canadian 
hemlock or upright yew? 

Both plants are on a par as far as hardi- 
ness, beauty and hedgemaking properties 
are concerned. However, the yew will re- 
act more favorably to hard cutting over a 
long period. Also, it is not of such great 
potential size. The yew is probably better 
adapted to alkaline soil. 

7 » * * 

Does franklinia live over Winter in New 
England? 

Franklinia is hardy in southern New 
England. However, its young shoots may 
be killed back by frost. This injury does 
not, as a rule, interfere with flowering be- 
cause the plant blooms on new wood late 
in the season. 
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RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
in various shades of white, pink, red, 
orange, salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, 
purple, etc., 3 for 50 cents. 


Abelia Grandiflora, 12-15”, 2 for ........ $. = 
Albizzia, Silk tree, 6-9”, 3 for ad wens 
Beech, American, 12-18”, 3 for ......... 60 
Chinese Judas tree, 8-15", 2for......... -50 
Chionanthus Virginica, 12-18”, 3 for .... .50 
Cladrastes Senta, 12-18”, 3 for ......... -50 
Cornus, Kousa and Mas, 18-24”, 2 for .... .50 
Cotoneasters in 6 varieties, 3 for ........ .50 


Dogwoods, Pink, Pink flowers, 8-12” .... .75 
Dogwoods, Single, White, common, 18-24” .25 


De on, BO OOH nb csccersecdce 2.50 
Enkianthus Campanulata, 6-8", 2 for .... .60 
Euonymus-Alatus, 8-12”, 3 for ......... .50 
Flowering Crabs, 12- 15”, 2 years, each .. .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for ..... -50 
a ee,  . occcocccseovess -50 
Halesia, Monticola & Tetraptera, 15”, 2 for .50 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 9-12”, 2 for ....... .50 
Hydrangea, Blue, 6-8”, 3 for ........... .50 
rr. 2 ss sn nd6e0eseseee .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for ........... -50 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 10-12”, 3 for ...... .50 
Koelreuteria Paniculata, 8-10”, 2 for .... .50 
Lilacs, French, 13 varieties, 12-15” ..... .50 
Magnolia Alba Superba, 12-15” ......... .75 
Magnolia Glauca, 8-12”, 2 for .......... .50 
Magnolia Rustica Rubra, 12-15” ........ -75 
Magnolia Soulangeana, 12-15” .......... .75 
Magnolia Soulangeana er 12- re 
Oaks, Red, Pin and Willow, 8for.... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, Re "100 fvestes 4.00 
es Se EE, keine bw 00eescsns es .50 
Persimmon tree, 12-18”, 3 for .......... .50 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for ........... .50 
Pieris Japonica, 8-12”, 2 for ........... .50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2for...... .50 
Skimmia Japonica, 6-12”, 2 for ......... .50 
Snowberry, Pink, 12-18”, 3 for ......... .50 
Sorrell tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for ... .50 


Sycamore, American, 12-18”, 4 pega .50 
Taxus, in 4 vars., 4-6”, 4 to 5 for .50, 100 7.00 
Viburnum Carlesi, ES nck cen neha ses 50 


Viburnums, various red-berried, 3 for .... ‘50 
Viburnum Leatherleaf, 6-8”, 2 for ...... .50 
ee , DCE. © OOD cc ccccceccece -50 


Vitex-Macrophylia, 8-12”, 2 for ......... .50 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 180 Rare and Unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 


BLUE SPRUCE 22 


5- year-old transplanted, healthy trees, 
big 4" to 8” size, sent POSTPAID, at 
Planting time—20 for $3.00. Folder on 
Forest, Xmas Trees, ornamentals. FREE. 


Gr XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc ing stock, price list. 


Indiana, Penna. 




















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 











Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with — A style for every purpose. 


OWARD 
18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











SEP Gives You the 
PERENNIAL 
SENSATION 


of the Decade 
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PURPLE HEART 


Plant Patent No. 671 
Constant Mass of Giant Flowers 
Large as 3 Inches Across! 


Imagine! Huge, velvety, deep violet-blue flowers 
with friendly nodding faces and flashing yellow 
eyes. From early spring until snow flies, these 
sensational Violas form a thick carpet of royal 
velvet and provide continuous garden brilliance. 
Stems are 7 to 8 inches long. Easy to grow; lives 
for years. 


You’ll want a number of these hardy, giant Violas 
for a dramatic sweep of color in your peacetime 
garden. Picture them at the edge of your flower 
beds, as a base for sundial or bird bath, wending 
their royal purple way along drive or garden 
path. As miraculous in beauty as in size, this 
Military Order of the Purple Heart §=Viola never fails to evoke envious comment 
from friends. 





Official Flower — 





4 hk 
—with recurrent bloom to sustain color from 


spring until freezing anywhere that you want a 
low mass of bloom. 





, ORDER IMMEDIATELY — Make Sure of Yours 
OF MANY USES Demand has been tremendous since Purple 


*Heart was first introduced by J. & P. Now at 
last, we can say YES to the thousands who 
want this miracle flower. Its luxuriant bloom 
can be in your garden this very summer—if 





* Beds and borders ¢ Rock Gardens you order without delay. 

*® Bank Facings e Edgings for sidewalks, F : 

e Perennial borders paths, roadways Easy to Arrange 

e Accent for base e Window boxes Purple Heart's long-stemmed grace and deep 
of hedges e Ideal for cut flowers lively color inspire interesting arrangements. 


Beautiful in low bowls for dinner table or 
coffee table. A striking accent on the mantel 
or in a wall niche. 


FREE 3 for $2.25 6 for $4.25 12 for $8.00 _ a 
100 for $64.00 25 or more at the 100 rate P ae 
S00 
\ Mele ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE 


48 Pages. Natural Color. 1946 Parade JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

of Modern Roses, Perennials, Fruits. 333 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 
See the new Ernie Pyle Rose, and the 

fabulous Grey Pearl. Alsoa sensational | 
new Hybrid Pentstemon and many | 











Enclosed is $ : Send following plants postpaid. 


ether outstanding perennials. - VIOLA PURPLE HEART 


Write today. It’s FREE. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Werbds Larges? Kose Growers Soe eNit Rosina Cosham. sironehevtoe | 






Name 





Address 
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ALL AMERICA 
GARDEN CLUB 





ERE is a brand new idea for home 
H gardeners. The All America Garden 
Club was organized to provide one central 
place where gardeners could purchase the 
choicest plants and bulbs of a number of 
America’s leading growers, with a written 
guarantee of selected No. 1 grade quality. 

Nowhere else can you get the best out 
of the propagating beds of such an array of 
the nation’s foremost growers. Nowhere 
else can you get this guarantee of quality. 

Membership costs you nothing. Your first 
purchase enrolls you, and if you buy before 
july 1, 1946 you become a Charter Mem- 

r, entitled to first choice of all offers. 
Offerings will be made each planting month. 

ONLY THE CHOICEST OFFERED 

The offers will be restricted to only the 
choicest flowers. Through arrangements with 
growers, the Club is the sole judge of qual- 
ity, and is under no obligation to offer 
anything except by its own choice. Likewise, 
you may select only what you want. There 
is no minimum you must buy to maintain 
your membership. 

SEND NOW FOR DETAILS 

Send the coupon below for the complete 
brochure outlining full details of the All 
America Garden Club, and a resume of 
offerings for each month of the coming 
year. Your coupon makes you an associate 
member, your first purchase a full member. 
THERE ARE NO OTHER COSTS. 
Join now and learn the thrill that the most 
beautiful plants can give you. 


= ...868 maacn...* 


GLADIOLUS! 


25 different, desirable varieties, in 
bulk purchases, or in 4 excellent 
x collections. Varieties include many 
hard-to-get varieties, such as SEN- * 
SATION, GREEN LIGHT, MARGUER- 
ITE, WHITE GOLD, CASABLANCA, 
4K) MRS. MARKS MEMORY, as well as 4 
outstanding better known varieties 
such as Corona, Greta Garbo, Pic- 
ardy, Rosa Van Lima and many 
* others. Send for illustrated brochure. 
ALL GUARANTEED AS TO SIZE AND 
QUALITY, extra hardy, economically 
x priced. Ready for shipment in March. 


ALL AMERICA GARDEN CLUB 
1028-C Vance Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Please send me brochure giving fuli xe- 
tails of your club. This obligates me in no 
way, but I am interested in guaranteed 
quality and special varieties of Gladialus. 
NAME 
“ee pg ‘ 


City, Zone, State 
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Sand Mulch Prevents Damage 


EVERAL items in recent issues of Hor- 

ticulture referred to the difficulty of 
wintering certain plants where snow cover- 
ing is uncertain and where the ups and 
downs of temperature make it almost im- 
possible for some plants to stand the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing of the ground. 
I have found this condition on Cape Cod 
a real handicap with certain plants and, 
like Mr. Weston of New Jersey (Horticul- 
ture, January 15) find certain primroses 
suffer seriously. In wintering these plants 
I have found that a mulch of coarse, sharp 
sand, is the answer particularly, if the soil 
is inclined to crack under heavy freezing 
and thus break the roots of the plants and 
let the dry air into the ground about the 
roots. 

The sand should be applied as soon as 
the ground freezes, covering the plants and 
spreading it over the root area about an 
inch deep. As the ground freezes and 
thaws the sand which does not freeze easily 
sifts into the cracks made by the frost and 
thus prevents too rapid evaporation. It 
is essential that the sand have no loam or 
clay in it and it be applied as soon as the 
ground freezes, although I have found that 
late applications after the snow goes in 
February are beneficial for, March is often 
the worst offender, with its strong winds, 
cold nights and hot sun during the day 
which create conditions that aré very diffi- 
cult for semi-tender plants to survive with- 
out injury. 

Some of the plants that benefit from 
this treatment are: Primroses, delphin- 
iums, canterbury bells, foxgloves, hardy 
carnations, hollyhocks, all of the hard 
wood cuttings and recently-planted ever- 
green cuttings or grafts, roses and Winter- 
planted evergreens, shrubs and trees. I 
realize that with larger plants the tops can- 
not be covered but the mulch of sand 
should be heaped up about the stem and 
well out over the root area. Then, the sand 
can be removed in the Spring in the case 
of small plants but should be left on the 
ground around the shrubs, trees and large 
plants. 

—wWilfrid Wheeler. 


Falmouth, Mass. 








SPECIAL SPRING SALE 


ROSES (Bush Varieties)—-2 years old—$1.00 each 

American Beauty (Dark Red) 
Caledonia (Alabaster White) 
E. G. Hill (Dazzling Red) 
Editor McFarland (Deep Pink) 
Frau Karl Drushki (Large Snowy White) 
Golden Dawn (Golden Yellow) 
Pink Radiance (The Best Pink) 
Red Radiance (The Best Red) 

NATIVE PLANTS—15¢ each 
Blue Stars (Amsonia Rigida) 
Clinton Wood Fern (Dryopteris Clintoniana) 
Cherokee Rose (Lzvigata) 
Dragon Head (Physostegia Digitalis) 
Iron Weed (Veronia Novaboracense) 
Lion’s Tail (Leonurus Cardiaca) 
Passion Flower Vine (Passiflora Incarnata) 
Prickly Pear Cactus (Opuntia Sp.) 
Rattlesnake Master (Eryngium Aquaticum) 
Spleenwort Fern (Aspleniumplatyneuron) 
Wild Blue Violets (Viola Langloisii) 
Wild Honeysuckle (Lonicera Japonica) 
Wild Salvia (Salvia Coccinea) 

No order less than $1.00. 
Add 10% to pay for postage. 
EDMOND RIGGS, ST. MARTINVILLE, LA. 
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SPECIAL SPRING SALE 


FLOWERING and SHADE TREES, 18” to 36”", 50¢ ea. 
American Beech (Fagus Americana) 
American Elm (Ulmus Americana) 

American Hornbeam (Carpinus Caroliniana) 
American Plane Tree (Platanus Occidentalis) 
Black Locust (Bobinia Pseudacacia) 

China Tree (Melia Azederack) 

Chinese Elm (Ulmus Pumila) 

Camphor Tree (Cinnamomum Camphora) 
Common Sassafras (Sassafras Varifolium) 
Devils Walking Stick (Acanthopanax Pentaphyllum) 
Green Ash (Fraxinus Lanceolata) 

Golden Rain Tree (Koelreuteria Paniculata) 
Golden Shower (Cassia Fistula) 

Golden Willow (Salix Vitellina) 

Hop Tree (Ptelea Trifoliata) 

Kentucky Coffee Tree (Gymnocladus Dioica) 
Lombardy Poplar (Populus Nigra Italica) 
Louisiana Live Oak (Quercus Virginica) 
Magnolia Grandiflora (Small) 

Maidenhair Tree (Ginkgo Biloba) 

Osage Orange (Maclura Pomifera) 

Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginica) 

Red Oak (Quercus Falcata) 

Southern Buckthorn (Rhamnus Caroliniana) 
Southern Hackberry (Celtis Levigata) 
Sourwood (Oxydendrum Arboreum) 

Scarlet Maple (Acer Saccharum) 

Silver Maple (Acer Dasycarpum) 

Sweet Gum (Liquidam Straciflua) 
Tooth-Ache Tree (Xanthoxylum Clava-Herculis) 
Tulip Tree (Liriodendron Tulipifera) 

Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus Glandulosa) 
Western Catalpa (Catalpa Speciosa) 

Wild Orange (Poncirus Trifoliata) 

FRUIT and NUT TREES—Size 18” to 24’°—50¢ each 
American Plum (Prunus Americana) 

Black Walnut (Juglans Nigra) 

Butternut (Juglans Cinerea) 

Banana (Small Bulbs) 

Eleagnus (Fruiti Landi) 

Fig (Celeste) 

Native Pecan (Hicoria Pecan) 

Native Persimmon (Diospyros Virginica) 
Purple Leaf Plum (Prunus Pissardi) 

Wild Cherry (Prunus Serotina) 

Peach (Elberta or Bell of Georgia) 

Pear (Bartlett Seedling) 


FLOWERING SHRUBS—25¢ each 
Althea (Double Pink) 
Border Forsythia (Forsythia Intermedia) 
Bridal Wreath (Spirzea Vanhouttei) 
Cashmere Bouquet (Clerodendrum Fragrans) 
Chinese Paperplant (Fatsia Papyri) 
Christmas Cherry (Solanum Pseuda-Capsicum) 
Fountain Plant (Prusselia Equisetiformis) 
Flowering Quince (Cydonia Japonica) 
Blood Twig Dogwood (Cornus Sanguinea) 
Garland Spirza (Spirzea Arguta) 
Ligustrum Sinense (Evergreen) 
Mock Orange (Philadelphus Coronarius) 
Pink Spiraea (Callosa Rosea) 
Pink Weigela (Weigela Rosea) 
Rosa Acacia (Robinia Hispida) 
Red Glory Bower (Clerodendrum Speciosissimum) 
Sweet Shrub (Calycanthus Floridus) 
Vetiver (Vetiveria Zizanioides) 
White Bell Honeysuckle (Lonicera Bella Albida) 
Winter Honeysuckle (Lonicera Fragrantissima) 
BULBS—Flowering Size—25¢ each 
Milk and Wine Lily (Crinum Kirkii) 
White Spider Lily (Hymenocallis Occidentalis) 
Elephant Ear (Caladium Esculentum) 
Butterfly Lily (Hedychium Coronarium) 
Red Spider Lily (Lycoris Radiata) 
Peruvian Daffodil (Ismene Calathina) 
VINES—2 years old 15¢ each 
Air Potato (Dioscorea Sp.) 
American Bittersweet (Celastrus Scandens) 
Climbing Fig (Ficus Repens) 
Common Periwinkle (Vinca Minor) 
English Ivy (Hedera Helix) 
Euonymus Radicans (Evergreen) 
Hop Vine (Kudzu) 
Matrimony Vine (Lycium Chinense) 
Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera Semper- 
virens) 
Trumpet Creeper (Bignonia Radicans) 
Wisteria (Purple) 
LOUISIANA IRIS—25¢ each 
Foliosa (Violet Purple) 
Fulva (Pale Yellow) 
Bonne Nouvelle (Blue and White) 
La Louisiane (Mauve-Buff) 
La Digge (Purple-Lavender) 
Virginica (Bright Lavender) 
DAY LILIES—25¢ each 
Lemona (Lemon Yellow) 
Middendorfi (Orange Yellow) 
Thunbergi (Pale Yellow) 
Kwanso (Orange) 
Fulva (Double) 
Dr. Regal (Deep Orange) 
Gold Dust (Empire Yellow) 
POT PLANTS—25¢ each 
Artillery Fern (Pilea Microphylla) 
Air Plant (Kalanchoe Diagreminthum) 
Blue Century Plant (Agave Neglecta) 
Boston Fern (Nephrolepis Sp.) 
Cast Iron Plant (Aspidistra Lurida) 
Sensitive Fern (Onogiea Sensibilis) 
Strawberry Geranium (Saxifrage Sarmentosa) 
Trailing Vinca (Variegated Periwinkle) 
Wandering Jew (Tradescantia Sp.) 


No order less than $1.00. 
Add 10% to pay for postage. 
EDMOND RIGGS, ST. MARTINVILLE, LA. 











Aah D 3 1946 Gladiolus and Garden Book: 


Beautiful, colorful and so easy to 
grow, Kunderd Prize-winning 
Gladioli are listed, described and 
illustrated in this new catalogue 
that’s yours for the asking. We 
have other flowering plants and 
bulbs, too. 

GROW THE BEST ALWAYS 
IN QUALITY PLANTS 
AND BULBS 
Send a postcard today for your 
FREE copy of this helpful garden 

book. 


KU NDERD 
old Jarma 


1226A Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind. 





(5¢ SUPER 
PACKET 


CO: 


’ 3 ‘a Colossal and 
Chrysanthemum- 
Flowered 


You’ll have the 
largestandmost 
colorful Zinnias 
you have ever 
seen—aap to 61% 
in. across—really 
immense! 





Many Gorgeous 
Colors 
A glorious array of 
rich pastels and bril- 
liant hues — apricot, 
“py salmon, rose, lavender, 
, a “ y pink, cream, buff, yellow, 
§ orange, scarlet, etc.—some in 
fascinating two-tone harmonies, 
some with extremely curled petals, 
chrysanthemum-like. Sturdy plants, 
3 fc. tall, easy to grow anywhere! 


SPECIAL—75c Super Packet of Burpee’s 
yuh Zinnia Seeds for 10c—Send Dime Today. 

bog [ee 2 - oe U.hLhUme.LUD.LUD.L UD UG US UG 

Burpee’s Seed! w. arLee BURPEE CO. ladelphia 32, Pa 
Catalog FREE! 378 Burpee Building,{f°""Cimton, lows 
In natural color, see the new g ) Send 7ic-Pkt. Burpee’s Big Zinnias i 
Burpee bigger and better + (No. 3235) postpaid. Enclosed is 10c. J 
flowers—Giant Ruffled Snap- 
dragons, Colossal Alldouble 
Petunias, etc. Also Burpee 


ee’s 
ureds 
Grow 








Name stnginebentnusemmatcaisesdimntncmninunnenagiaputesins 


If you live weet ; 
of Ohio, write to HybridVegetables.Send post- 


C lint on, lowa card, or coupon at right. RII a cae cicassbelues-cgihans niet aanicamiatonntanaie 
W. Atlee BurpeeCo. SS 

37° Burpee Bidg. .,. 378 BurpeeBidg. ee Me Tad Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. ! 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa Laan es eanwane saueneunad 
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Cushaws a Success in Indiana 


WAS first introduced to the cushaw by 

a friend from Kentucky where, it seems, 
they are raised among the corn as we in 
Indiana raise pumpkins. After trying 
cushaws in my garden I wonder why they 
are not more popular. They are useful 
either as squash or pumpkins or, for that 
matter, as sweet potatoes also. I planted 
ours on the edge of the corn patch and let 
them run. From five hills there were 
well over a wheelbarrow load of over- 
sized “‘crooknecks,’’ averaging around 17 
pounds apiece. 

Since the seeds are concentrated in the 
big end, the neck is solid meat. I cured 
them by picking before frost and left them 
in the sun up to two weeks before storing 
near the furnace. Cooked with the least 
possible water to prevent burning and 
riced to remove the skin, the flesh is ready 
to be seasoned for a ‘“‘pumpkin”’ pie, with 
cream and butter to serve as ‘‘squash,”’ or 
chunked and baked with brown sirup and 
butter like ‘‘candied sweet potatoes.’’ Of 
the three varieties, yellow, white and 
striped, I prefer the golden yellow mostly 
because I like the color of the outside. 

Cushaws require the same culture as 
squash and stand up to wilt almost as well 
as pumpkins. They take a long season, re- 
quiring four months to reach the hard-shell 
stage when they are mature and the flesh 
is sweet. For a longer season and a larger 
crop the cushaw can be started inside in 
the time honored way, with a piece of 
overturned sod in a berry basket and set 
out when the warm weather has arrived. 


—DMarguerite Smith. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Purple Basil Will Give Variety 


O ME it is regrettable that the purple 

sweet basil is not planted more fre- 
quently. The green form is, of course, used 
for culinary purposes but the purple one 
also has a place in the flower border. 

Often our gardens are composed only 
of the lighter colors and lack the stabiliz- 
ing value of the deeper color masses. Sev- 
eral plants of purple sweet basil with their 
deep black, rose-purple leaves can give this 
touch of darker color. 

I suggest it be tried with marigold 
Limelight, red-purple petunias, salmon 
zinnias, lavender ageratum, white alyssum, 
and gray stachys. With perennials it lends 
distinction to a grouping of buddleia, 
phlox, artemisia Silver King and hardy 
ageratum. 

This member of the mint family is 
easily raised from seed which may be pro- 
cured from most herb dealers even though, 
sometimes the seed does not run true: The 
entire plant should be a black, rosy-purple. 
The seeds should be started in the house 
in order to have full-grown plants by late 
Summer. Plant closely together in a mass 
and keep well watered during dry weather. 


—Margaret Frost. 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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Non-existent Blue Oxalis 


HERE is an efficient grapevine com- 

munication among gardeners and word 
has reached my ears of the exchange of a 
so-called blue oxalis, O. caprina. I am sorry 
to disillusion collectors, but the latest and 
most authentic news from South Africa 
says with emphasis ‘““There is no blue 
oxalis in South Africa.’’ Oxalis caprina 
has a pale violet corolla and sometimes a 
white form appears. It has proven in cul- 
tivation to be a vicious weed and almost 
ineradicable. No less an authority than 
Baron Joseph Nicholas Von Jacquin, the 
Viennese botanist, gave O. caprina a blue 
corolla and it is thought his error was 
caused by a study of a dried specimen. 

To those collectors of oxalids who have 
set their hearts on a blue form, they may 
look nearer home, and if their determina- 
tion is strong enough they may capture 
one. There are two blue forms worthy of 
cultivation, each considered a_ species. 
Oxalis coerulea is within the United States 
and represented along the border of New 
Mexico. It is a gay, bright, airy plant— 
the three leaflets lettuce green with blades 
obdeltoid in outline; cymes of four to eight 
flowers, the petals blue, appear in mid- 
Spring. While it grows at high altitudes, 
it likes damp places too. I have heard its 
color expressed as similar to that of the 
flowers of Plumbago capensis. 

Oxalis vallicola is indigenous to Mexico 
and is found on down to Guatemala. The 
leaflets are three and a rich dark green in 
color. Flowers in cymes of two to ten, the 
petals a light blue, deeper in youth and 
early Spring, fading as heat approaches in 
mid-Summer. Both of these kinds are 
bulb makers. 

There is also in the United States lightly 
distributed and partial to mountain dis- 
tricts O. metcalfei. This also has three 
leaflets, bright green, about as broad as 
long. Cymes of three to seven flowers rise 
as high or slightly higher than the foliage, 
with petals that are definitely bluish. 

In the 16th century O. cernua was 
called O. caprina and was not reclassified 
for 100 years. In 1720 it was sold in 
England as O. cernua, a garden perennial. 

To readers of Horticulture who are in 
a position to make a trek for their own 
oxalis, I advise a miner’s pick. 


—Ester D. Le Mans. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


New Vegetables Tested 


ROFESSOR J. R. HEPLER of the 

University of New Hampshire has re- 
ported on some of the newer or less often- 
grown vegetables that have proved satis- 
factory in the plantings of his northern 
state. The Summer Pascal or Summer 
Fordhook celery is so superior in quality 
to the ordinary varieties of celery that in 
New England it has almost displaced the 
Golden Self-Blanching, stated Professor 
Hepler. It is slightly more resistant to 
disease, but still it has to be sprayed. It is 


February 15, 1946 





Order your Plants Now! 


12 for$2.00 25 for $3.75 
50 for 7.00 100 for 12.50 


POSTPAID 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG of Fruits, Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color 
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ERBEARING 


A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 
ripens shortly after the regular season and 
bears continuously until frost. Berries are 
bright red all through and extra sweet, requir- 
ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 
as it keeps in marketable condition for several 
days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 
pact, bearing heavily when established. 


/ 


EASTERN ORDERS SHIPPED FROM INDIANA, WESTERN ORDERS SHIPPED 
FROM OREGON, GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE FRESH AND IN GOOD CONDITION 


HILLSBORO, 











of six vegetables at a very special price. 


The sweetest sweet corn. Height 3 ft. 


nels. The corn for every garden. 


prolific. 
TINY TIM TOMATO 


pot plant for home decoration. 


SPECIAL: 


612 Madison Avenue 





MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 
Ears Grows in a small bush similar to a dwarf bean 
4% in. long. 3 to 5 ears per plant. Matures in 
56 days. Luscious, tender, golden yellow ker- 


SCHLING’S MIDGET WATERMELON 


A delicious small melon 7 in. long, 6 in. diame- 
ter, average weight 3 lbs. Ideal for northern 
gardens because of its extreme earliness. 
tures Aug. 15 from June ist sowing. Very 


Bears a great profusion of small red juicy 
globes of exquisite flavor. Matures very early. 
Excellent for garnishes and conserves- A unique 


Schling’s MIDGET Vegetables 


In a Price-Saving Special Collection 


The unusual earliness of these midget vegetables, their high table quality, and their economy of 
garden space, have made them sensationally popular. To the four outstanding midget vegetables 
we have added what we consider the two finest types of lettuce, and we offer the whole collection 


SCHLING’S MIDGET BUSH CUCUMBER 


plant. Wilt resistant. Prolific and flavorful. 


BIBB LETTUCE 
Regarded by many as the finest-flavored lettuce 
of all. Crisp, tender, dark green leaves teeming 
with vitamins. Best for Spring and Fall crops 


Ma-__ and for coldframe culture into the Winter 


OAKLEAF LETTUCE 
The ideal companion to Bibb. Superb quality 
and flavor. Its ability to stand hot weather 
makes it a fine all-Summer type ideal for suc- 
cession plantings. 


Price-Saving Collection 


1 pkt. each of all six choice vegetables (regular value $3.20) 
for only $2.50 postpaid. 2 pkts. each for only $4.75. 


Write for Schling’s beautiful catalog containing many other appealing items. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


New York 22, N. Y. 

















ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


& We offer these strong pot- 
grown plants for Spring ship- 
ment. All prices are at our 
nurseries. 


> Special: We will furnish 
1 each of the above seven (7) 
varieties for only $4.00. 


Ask for 1946 catalog. 


CAVALIER—Deep scarlet red . 
FAIRY—Pale pink .. 
LULA A. NEELEY—Ox-blood red ............ 
MRS. PERRY—Salmon pink .................. 
ORANGE PERFECTION—Orange flame red ... 
SASS PINK—Flesh pink, mauve center ....... 
WURTEMBERGIA—Brilliant dark scarlet ...... 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Poppies speak for themselves when they are in bloom. 
Add some of these hybrids for their vivid color. 


555 Adams Street 





Tel. Rockland 26 
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IT PAYS TO FEED 


THE WILD BIRDS 
Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


THE CLYMER 
BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 





These stations contain suet and a special mix- 
ture of wild seeds and grains required for the 
diet of wild birds. 

Easily suspended from any branch of the tree. 


Complete $1.35 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi $1.60 Postpaid 
Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 


West of the Mississippi 
Refills 45c each, 3 for $1.30 


Also the Clymer Wild Bird Dyner, for hanging 
on your windowsill. Complete 


$1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 60c P’p’d 


Wild Bird Dyner west of the Mississippi 
$1.50 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 70c Postpaid 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer St., Boston 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 











RRR 
For your postwar plants 
and planting 
consult 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown & Winter Sts.. Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
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Spring Is Coming 
Entertaining Garden Lecture 
Sketches made during the talk 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 
181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 











harder to blanch, but it is valued for its 
crispness and high quality even though it 
is not quite as white. 

The Logan string bean sent out by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
was greatly liked by the New Hampshire 
people who tried it this last Summer. It 
promises to be a valuable addition to the 
list of snap beans. One man reported that 
the Mexican bean beetle did not attack it, 
although it did attack other beans in his 
garden. The Tiny Green snap bean is a 
whole canning type which originated at 
the New Hampshire experiment station 
and is proving to be a superior canning 
variety. Among rutabagas the Storrs is 
sweet, high-yielding and is superior to the 
old-fashioned varieties. 

The Granite State muskmelon is a new 
introduction from the University of New 
Hampshire. It is a high-quality, thick- 
fleshed melon which is somewhat resistant 
to mildew. The White Mountain water- 
melon will grow in New Hampshire and 
ripen in 60 to 75 days from planting. 
This watermelon can be ripened in August 
if planted in a favorable location. The 
Merrimack Sweetheart watermelon is a 
little larger and a little later in ripening. 

From Minnesota has come the M-13, 
code name for a very early, small-eared, 
eight-rowed sweet corn. It is ready for 
picking two weeks earlier than Golden 
Bantam and superior to it in appearance 
and quality. Whether its ears will be large 
enough is questionable, but after people 
try it once, they will always want it. 

The Merrimack Wonder pepper again 
proved its value in New Hampshire. High 
yields of beautiful, high-quality peppers 
were obtained wherever this variety was 
planted. 

The varieties of tomatoes are legion, 
but Dr. A. F. Yeager’s new high-vitamin 
variety may, perhaps, be the first of a new 
series of tomatoes. The fruits of this par- 
ticular variety often contain as much as 
three times the vitamin C content of ordi- 
nary varieties. It is not as large or as well- 
shaped as the Rutgers or Stokesdale. 





Now ts the Time... 


to plan with us for your Spring 
landscape development or mainte- 
nance! 


We are equipped to handle every 
phase of tree care and every phase 
of landscape construction and 
maintenance. 


Early orders necessarily must be 
handled first! Make your arrange- 
ments now by telephoning: 


PARkway 4138-M 
LANDSCAPE, Ine. 


arborists—landscape constructors 
103 Cornell Street Boston 31, Mass. 











DESIGN: CONSTRUCTION 
A Complete and Distinctive 
Landscape Service, 
executed by 
RICHARD 
HAUGLAND 


23 GREATON RD. BOSTON 32 





‘THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
We do not issue a catalog. 


26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 











WHITE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Landscape Design — Supervised Planting 
Display Gardens — Consultation 
Frank T. White Ruth Faulk White 
Landscape Architects 
22 Rockland Street Brockton 5, Mass. 
Tel. Brockton 1228 

















WE MOVE = 





Whether it's a small ornamental specimen 
or a sixty-foot maple; whether it's one tree 
or a hundred, we have the facilities for 
rendering every phase of Tree Work, from 
fertilization to surgery; as well as spraying. 


LARGE TREES 


and 
SMALL ONES 








TOO — 














Our years of experience combined with skilled workmanship and modern equip- 
ment enable us to work at the lowest possible cost and insure satisfactory results. 








We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation and confer with you 
about your plans for Spring. 








WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


TEL. ASPINWALL 4204 





DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed at the 
proper time. Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
Aspinwall 4204 Brookline, Mass. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 
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The Regal Salpiglossis 


EEP, rich color tones mark the salpi- 

glossis. Rich browns, deep reds, pur- 
ple, mahogany and maroon so dark as to 
be almost black are all shades often seen 
in plantings of this hardy annual. Pastels 
are in evidence too, ranging from light 
chamois through yellow, pink through 
rose, pale blue, lilac and white. Usually 
there are intricate nettings, veinings and 
pencilings of bright gold. 

These blossoms, of the texture of velvet 
and similar to the petunia in shape, are 
borne profusely on long, slender, wiry 
stems with the taller plants branching to 
perhaps 30 inches. The new dwarf variety 
is more compact of habit. Sometimes one 
is able to obtain seeds of the separate colors, 
a near-black hue having been aptly called 
“‘Faust,’’ and a rose-crimson salpiglossis is 
of English origin. Another sort bears a red 
“‘star’’ marking against a chamois ground. 

The new improved Emperor strain has 
flowers still richer in color and much 
larger. It also surpasses other sorts in 
vigor, enabling them to survive a hot 
Summer and outlasts the older strains. 

The possibilities of salpiglossis as a cut 
flower are both many and varied. Its long, 
strong stems and excellent keeping quali- 
ties are major factors contributing to its 
usefulness in arrangements with other 
flowers wherein its one deficiency—scanty 
foliage—is well concealed. The exquisite 
trumpets also have a natural affinity for 
white, such as matricaria, gypsophila and 
achillea. The gold-veined white blossoms 
go with ageratum or browallia. These as- 
sociations are as striking when combined 
to make pictures in the border. 

I have best results from Spring plant- 
ings in open sunny ground where the 
plants are to grow. I broadcast the tiny 
seeds or sow in rows more thickly than 
plants are wanted. Then I dust over lightly 
with very fine soil or sometimes merely 
press the seeds into the loose surface. Ger- 
mination will usually occur in about two 
weeks. Growth thereafter can seem pro- 
vokingly slow. When seedlings attain fair 
size, thin to stand about 10 to 12 inches 
apart. 

Seeds sown in boxes of soil in the house 
make good plants also but the extra labor 
involved does not, for me, usually produce 
results in proportion to the effort, as trans- 
planting has meant far too many losses. 


—Mrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 


Luverne, Minn. 


Rock Gardeners to Meet 


HE mid-Winter meeting of the New 

England Regional Unit of the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Wednesday, 
February 20, at 2:00 p.m. The speaker 
will be Will C. Curtis, who will illustrate 
his lecture with natural color photographs 
made in his own “‘Garden-in-the-Woods,”’ 
South Sudbury, Mass. The public is in- 
vited to attend. 


February 15, 1946 














FOUR TIMELY GARDEN BOOKS 
GARDEN PLANNING AND TREES, SHRUBS, VINES 


for the Northeastern United States 
BUILDING ORTLOFF by GEORGE GRAVES 
and RAYMORE 


For the home own- 
ToL er who needs help 
‘art in laying out his 
fe nnils lowe, or to ~ pa 
a ise arge or small gar- 
spud dens attractively 


in this handbook the author has selected 
among seven or eight thousand species or 
varieties, several hundred best suited for 
planting in this area on estates, parks and 
roadside developments. Many suggestions 


2S 
iis teak with for propagation, culture, pruning and pest 
ewe §€=6plans will be of 
TO Mee practical value. 
‘i Also ten pages of 
i} * - 
amie working drawings 
PP} of typical paths, 
steps, gates, fences 
and trellises with 
construction data. 
Profusely illustrated. 4 
$2.75 Postpaid in U. S. 
a minimum of effort in 


BETTER LAWNS the entire year. If you 


by HOWARD B. SPRAGUE want iris or peonies, 


y : hangar : ’ delphiniums, daylilies 
Gives specific directions for soil preparation, or chrysanthemums and 
selection of seed mixtures for various types : 


control are also included. Illustrated. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


PERENNIALS PREFERRED 


by HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 






complete guide to 
growing perennials with 


PERENNIALS 
PREFERRED 


. E be fy: asters—you'll find them 
of soil, locations and climatic conditions.  4]] and a Calendar of 
Every other question involved in making (Chores for month by 


and maintaining a better lawn such as 
planting, care, repair, and control of weeds 
and pests is discussed. 


$2.00 Postpaid in U: S. $2.75 Postpaid 


HORTICULTURE 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


month care. 16 pages 
of photographs. 





BOSTON 15, MASS. 











Brand's Early Blooming Minnesota Grown 
Aad, 


Hardy CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our beautiful catalog in color fully describes our 
strictly up-to-date collection of hardy outdoor ‘Mums, 
comprising the best and latest developments from the 
University of Chicago and the University of Minnesota. 
They are absolutely hardy, begin to bloom in August, 
continue through the entire fall season and cover a 
wide range of color in shades from yellow to garnet. 








Brand’s FRENCH LILACS 


Our stock of high class French Lilacs is | and discarding, we now offer splendid 
as large as any in the entire world, and | selections of the finest varieties at mod- 
ALL GROWN ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. | erate prices. These are fully described 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 








After 25 years of testing, developing | and many illustrated in our catalog. 





BRAND PEONY FARMS 142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














(FRENCH ENDIVE) 
Grow your own Chicory indoors. Now ready for forcing in your cellar 
or any dark warm place. To make it easy to force, we select for you only 
the largrest and thickest roots. You will find it a delicious, full-of-vitamin, 
green food for Winter. 
$2.25 for 12 $3.75 for 25 $6.50 for 50 


Cultural instructions with each order. 
Sent Postpaid or Express Prepaid for cash with order. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES — Send for list of best varieties. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen: Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs & Perennials. Catalogue upon request. 


East Rutherford, N. J. 


$12.00 for 100 





522 Paterson Avenue 
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AMAZING NEW TRAP 


Can’t harm children, pets, 
birds or poultry 








Pr 
iioises ba 


Both ends shut. The animal is cought unhurt. 


CHILDREN have lost fingers, dogs and 

cats have had their paws crushed, in 
old-fashioned spring and box traps. Until 
now there has been no safe and sure way 
to avoid these dangers. 

But now, an amazing new, all-metal, 
long-lasting, galvanized trap—called the 
Havahart—will catch rats, squirrels, and 
other vermin without fail... yet it can’t 
hurt children, pets, poultry or birds. 
Domestic animals if caught, can be turned 
loose unharmed. 

The humane Havahart has no springs 
to rust or break—so simple—a child can 
set it. It is open at both ends. This 
gives the animal complete confidence. He 
marches straight in to get the bait—both 
ends close and he’s caught. 


—5x 5x 18—For rats, 
No. 1 CEI, Sccweat ovceanee $2.75 
No. o— 7 x 7x 24—For squirrels, $3.95 


SEY 5.006.008 enesweee 
Guaranteed in full and POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 





621 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 9 





ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 















Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed. 2 Tubers for 35c; 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, | each of 4 
types, $1.00. Postpaid. 


Special Collection of named va- 
rieties including Frilled Carnation- 
flowered, Camellia-flowered, and 
Single. All Giants, 3 Tubers each 
of 4 Types (12 in all) for only 
$2.75. Postpaid. Guaranteed to 
bloom. No C.O.D. Catalog Free. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. Dept. 344, Babylon, N. Y. 








African Violet Cuttings 
ROPAGATION of the African violet 


by leaf cuttings is easy and very inter- 
esting. Make a cutting of a mature leaf 
in February or March. Put it in a glass or 
small jar of soft water and set it in a good 
light or even morning sun. Insert the stem 
of the leaf through a hole punched in 
light cardboard which has been fitted over 
the top of the container. This prevents the 
leaf from touching the water and at the 
same time allows the stems to be well sub- 
merged. 

Use the full length of the stem, permit- 
ting it to remain in the water until small 
plants appear at the bottom of the stem 
and are large enough to pot in soil. Leave 
the parent leaf to provide strength and 
nutriment for the young plant as long as 
it remains fresh and green. Just now I 
have a blooming plant with the parent leaf 
intact. 

Use any good potting soil, carefully 
covering the roots but not the leaves of 
the young plant. It is sometimes necessary 
to prop up the parent leaf until the new 
plant is established and strong enough to 
support its weight. A friend lays the leaf 
on the edge of the pot for support, not 
only for violets but also for other young 


plants of like nature. Water sufficiently to- 


keep the soil moist but not wet. Watering 
may be done either from the top or bottom 
though care must be taken with surface 
watering that water does not touch the 
crown of the plant or leaves. Should 
water touch the leaves do not place the 
plant in the sun until it has dried to pre- 
vent spotting. I prefer watering from the 
top as most of the roots are near the sur- 
face and thus require too much water to 
reach them when done from the bottom. 
An east window is an ideal location except 
in mid-Summer when a northern exposure 
is better. 

There are several kinds and colors of 
African violets any of which may be prop- 
agated in this way. Experience has taught 
me that leaf cuttings of any plant so propa- 
gated are less likely to rot and will make 
roots more quickly when cuttings are made 
according to the signs of the zodiac. 


—RMrs. A. C. Vieth. 
Oakland, Iowa. 


The Tyler Arboretum 


HE trustees of the John J. Tyler 

Arboretum, Lima., Pa., have an- 
nounced the appointment of John C. 
Wister as director. This new arboretum 
had as its nucleus the 70-acre plantings of 
Jacob and Minshall Painter, two Quaker 
naturalists who planted all manner of trees, 
many of them new to their section of the 
country at the time. 

It is now about 70 years since the two 
brothers died but many of the trees still 
survive and form what has locally been 
known as the Painter Arboretum. Here is 
to be found what is probably the largest 
sequoia east of the Rockies. 
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ACS 


Old familiar shrubs like 
Lilacs never go out of 
style. They make them- 
selves at ease in any 
planting and have meant 
“home” to many generations 
of Americans. 


In shrub borders, foundation 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 
cutting. 


FRENCH HYBRID 
LILACS 


Blooming sooner and earlier 
than the common Lilac, and 
with larger and more colorful 
trusses, you will find French 
Hybrid Lilacs a delightful addi- 
tion to your garden. 


Our Lilac Booklet 


will be sent FREE within 300 
mile radius. Own-root plants. 


baal 
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BOX 426D WEISER PARK, PENNA, 





GIANT FLOWERING 








One of the showiest 
of spring flowers. 
One bulb often 
produces dozens 
of blooms ranging 
from Red, Yellow, 
Pink Gold to White. 


7 @ Double Camellia Types and some 
Semi-Doubles make up our strain of 
RANUNCULUS MIXED BULBS. 


SIZE 25 50 100 


BULBS BuLes BULBS 
No.1 $1.75 $3.25 $6.00 
No.2 $1.25 $2.25 $3.75 


@ Both sizes produce the same size 
flowers but the larger bulbs produce 
MORE blooms the first year 


Send for CATALOG - Seeds, Bulbs, Roses 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 





MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 


Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 
Ideal equipment for vegetable gardens. 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5’ deep, marks, hills and I, 
cultivates rows 12” to 36" wide. 
















gp 


J Cultivator and 
- 7 many other prac- 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. tical attachments. 


Destroys all weeds. 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 






Patented 


m\ Material and workmanship fully guaranteed. 
— Write today for information. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L Ballston Spa, New York 

















When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 
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SOFT MAPLE SUGAR. . 


Direct from upland farms of Vermont. 
With that incomparable Green Moun- 
tain flavor. Can be melted down to pure 
maple syrup of any desired consistency. 
Delicious “as is” on waffles, toast, cakes, 
pudding, ice cream. And “yummy” on 
hot biscuits. Sure-to-please gift. Or 
treat yourself. 


3 lb. Tin $4.25 


Postpaid in 48 states. Send check or 
money order. No COD’s please. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147 Dept. 42 Dedham, Mass. 








Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 
“FAVORITE DOZEN” 

at a special price. Just the variety you need 
to start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two-year field-grown budded bushes. ‘Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,’ writes a new customer. You, too, will 
be surprised and ee: We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy, severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our ‘specials.’ 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 


Bi) Hew Book 
THE FRIENDLY 
EVERGREENS 


IN COLOR 


Just published. Answers every question 
regarding Evergreens (Conifers). 81/2. x 
11”. 240 Pages contain more than 500 
illustrations, 82 in full color. Illustrates 
170 varieties. More than 50 chapters, 
descriptions, uses, diseases. Most com- 
plete reference book on this subject ever 
published. Produced by America’s lead- 
ing Evergreen Nursery with a back- 
ground of ninety years’ experience with 
Evergreens. Ideal for gardeners, park 
and cemetery officials and home own- 
ers. Price $6.00 postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Sent with full privi- 
lege of approval. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Dundee, Illinois 
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Philadelphia Judging School 


HE Garden Club Federation of Penn- 

sylvania and the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society are planning to present 
their third course in flower show judging 
in the auditorium on the eighth floor of 
Straw bridge & Clothier Company in Phila- 
delphia. The course will be given in morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions over a period of 
three days. 

Instructors for April 10 will be Miss 
Anne B. Wertsner, who will speak at 
10:00 a.m. on the subject of flower show 
practice. At 2:00 o'clock the same after- 
noon, Dr. R. C. Allen will discuss horti- 
culture as it has a bearing on flower show 
exhibits. On Thursday, April 11, the 
matter of flower arrangement will be dis- 
cussed with Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln covering 
the subject of design in the morning and 
that of color being dealt with in the after- 
noon by Mrs. Robert Kearfott. Friday, 
April 12, will be taken up with examina- 
tions on the lecture material and the read- 
ing course. 

The book list for the reading course is 
now available at the office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


American Gladiolus Council 


HE first annual Achievement Award 

for meritorious service to the gladiolus 
industry was given to Professor E. F. 
Palmer, Vineland, Ontario, at the annual 
meeting of the North American Gladiolus 
Council. The meeting was held at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., January 19 and 20 and was 
attended by representatives from 23 states 
and three Canadian provinces. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Howard V. Wright, Bel Air, 
Md. ; vice-presidents, L. E. May, La Porte, 
Ind., and Milton Jack, Hatzic, B. C.; sec- 
retary, Thomas R. Manley, Fairmont, 
W. Va.; treasurer, Ross V. Moss, Water- 
loo, la., and editor of publications, George 
J. Siemsen, Manchester, Conn. 


A Book of Pastoral Verse 


‘Pastoral Days’’ by Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Published by the author at Titusville, N. J. 
Price $2.25. 


Miss Hellings has issued this little vol- 
ume for the purpose of gathering together 
a well selected variety of verse for the 
lover of poetry and for the lover of trees, 
flowers and country life. It is divided into 
three parts which present the subjects and 
occasions of Spring, Summer and Autumn- 
Winter. 


The Garden Diary for 1946 


“‘My Garden Day by Day, 1946.’ Pub- 
lished by The Tool Shed, 116 E. 66th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. Price $1.00 post-paid. 

This is the 1946 edition of the Gar- 
dener’s Calendar that has become a feature 
in many homes. Each day of the year has 
a pertinent seasonal suggestion together 
with ample space for diary keeping. Each 
week is given a separate page. 
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Seautiful 
Landscaping Plans 


designed by a famous 
landscape architect! 





Given with a 100 Ib. 
bag of VIGORO 





Beauty Plant 


e is small, large oF 
"ll get many valu- 
gestions from the 
30 planting 
Get yours 


WHETHER your hom 
medium sized, you 
able landscaping 8Us oe 
Vigoro Beauty Plans. Vv . 
eS :. " ne at your 
with a 100 1b. 


garden supply dealer’s. 





ViIGORO, complete plant food, is a scien- 
tifically balanced formula of food ele- 
ments plants need to grow properly. 
Helps produce grass so thick 
it tends to choke out weeds 

.. beautiful fragrant 
flowers . . . better shrubs, 
trees and vegetables. 
Successful gardeners 
everywhere use 
Vigoro. 


A Product of 
Swift & Company 


Voor, 


M6oRo | 
= f 


/ 
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Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 
Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


























WILD FLOWER FILM 


New England wild flowers and shrubs in 
natural colors. Takes thirty minutes to run. 
For further information write the 
WILD FLOWER SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
or telephone KENmore 7711. 




















DELPHINIUMS 


l-year-old field-grown plants—Sure to bloom 


For a lovely display of Delphiniums each year 
start this Spring by planting our one-year-old 
field-grown plants; easy to transplant; readily 
become established. Will start blooming within 
a few weeks after planting and will continue 
throughout the Summer and Fall. 

It’s true the finest flowers are produced on two- 
year-old plants, if they are not disturbed at 
that age. While getting a fine lot of two-year 
plants established for next year, enjoy the first 
season’s bloom by planting this Spring. 


We recommend two varieties that are longer 
lived and will bloom most beautifully under a 
wide range of climatic conditions. Flowers are 
single and of large uniform size, neatly ar- 


ranged on tall spikes that average three to four 

feet in height. 

IMPROVED BELLADONNA—-Glistening, light 
sky-blue. 

IMPROVED BELLAMOSUM — Velvety, rich 
dark blue. 
10 plants for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 


two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such lovely specimens are worth 


their cost many times. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 


6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 
Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—free 
LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 








DR. STOUTS 


Say rie? 


Garden Stars 


Gay and colorful by day, twinkling 
in the evening dusk, Dr. Stout's 
Daylilies will give you bloom from 
spring to fall, through summer heat 
and drought, in fertile or barren 
soil! A wide range of colors, types 
and blooming seasons. Collections 
for your every need! 


Our Daylily Booklet of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids is free—send today! 


TE 


BOX 426B 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 
ORDER NOW for Spring Planting 


Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—-PEARS—-PLUMS—APRICOTS 


NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Tree: 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 

I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated Folder J. Address: 





HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New Yorl: 


KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 














Vinca Rosea for Bedding 


HE features which make the Madagas- 

car periwinkle, Vinca rosea, one of the 
most satisfactory of bedding plants are the 
dark, glossy foliage and the large, single 
flowers, which open throughout the Sum- 
mer. It is a tropical perennial, treated as 
an annual in northern gardens. In general 
appearance, this periwinkle is an erect 
plant, which tends to become woody at the 
base as the season progresses and the plant 
attains its full height of 18 to 24 inches. 
The normal flower coloration is either 
rosy purple or white. Careful selection 
has, however, made a number of color 
varieties available. Seed of strains with 
bright rose, crimson, pure white and white 
with rose eye can be purchased from seed 





Vinea rosea is everblooming. 


dealers. Mixtures of these colors are also 
offered. 

For satisfactory results, it is essential 
that the seeds be started indoors at once. 
They should germinate readily in a well- 
drained soil at ordinary living room tem- 
perature. The young plants should be 
given more room by spacing them out in 
the same soil as soon as the second leaves 
appear. As growth proceeds and several 
more leaves are formed, the young vincas 
may be given individual pots. 

After warm weather arrives, the plants 
may be bedded in the open ground. One 
essential is that the soil be well drained, 
and loamy, since little success can be ex- 
pected in heavy soil. Ample watering dur- 
ing dry periods will prove beneficial. The 
usual planting interval is about one foot. 


Dahlia Society Meeting 


DWARD B. LLOYD, Montclair, 

N. J., retiring president of the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society, was awarded a gold 
medal for outstanding achievement at the 
society's annual meeting in New York on 
January 19. The new president is Gordon 
F, Waaser, Freeport, N. Y., who has 
edited the society's quarterly bulletin for 
the past nine years. Dr. Ward H. Cook, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., who was influential in 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., who established the 
annual classification list of dahlia varieties 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 
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No garden is too elaborate or too 
simple for Waterlilies. They bloom 
all summer long, and their fresh 
tones of pink, yellow, lavender, 
white, and red are refreshing any- 
where. Grow them in a pool if you 
can, but a tub or half-barrel is also 
satistactory. 
Write today for our catalog of 


waterlilies, aquatic plants, 
and fancy fish. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


f¥ew we. musth teu, —stYpoN., md. : 
411 No. 7th Av., Suite 713, Dept. 1626, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 322 No. Mich. Av., Dent. 1626, Chicago, III. 











COLD FRAME 


NOW AVAILABLE 
STEEL & PLASTIC 
Specially Priced 


$16.95 


(Express Charges 
Collect) 










SAb7? Oe. 


Regular size, all-steel cold frame, 6 feet long 
3 feet wide, coated with rust-resisting paint. 
Easily Assembled — Lightweight 

Leak-proof — Insulated 

Hail-proof — Water-proof — Weather-proof 
Unbreakable — 2-Section Plastic Vimlite Sash 
Permits Transmission of Growing Sun Rays 


GOLDFARB’S SEED STORE 


158 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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( GRAVELY 
GARDEN TRACTOR & 
\ POWER MOWER 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 217 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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More delicious, more food 
value, easier to prepare. 
Takes just 5 minutes to # 
cook. Very easy to grow, Gig 
bears all summer. New ; 
for 1946. Pkt. seeds 25c; 
1 oz. $1, postpaid. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
376 Burpee Bldg. op 376 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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\cuiMN’| Get more heat 
SWEEP —_—_— 

uth Use. less fuel 

— Ste 


CHIMNEY SWEEP 


SOOT DESTROYER 


Sprinkle this powder on the fire and see 
how it instantly removes all soot from the 
inside of coal, oil, or wood burning furnaces, 
boilers, or fireplaces — right up to the 
chimney top. 

Giant 6-lb. can $1.89, big 3-lb. can $1.00 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CLEMATIS 


® On fences, stumps, trellises, 
Clematis will give you new 
garden delight. Lovely as cut 
flowers, too. 


Tri-Color Collection 


JACKMANI. Violet-purple 
HENRYI. Large; white 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red 


3 plants (1 of each) for $2.50 
Prepaid East of Miss. 


Write today for our FREE 
Clematis Booklet. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 





FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 

BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 

Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 

all the best varieties. It's FREE. We 

GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 
early to avoid disappointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 

order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
63 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, N, Y. 


TULL 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


Pick flowers for your peace garden from 2250 an- 
nuals and perennials (many unobtainable during 
war), roses, etc., 250 pictured in full color. Also 





luxury vegetables; new weed killers. 110 pages, 

SPECIAL—Annual Sweet William, Bril- -. 

liant flowers equal to biennial varieties @& 

lst year from seed, lives over winter to a 

bloom again. Seed with catalog, 10c. es 

10 W. Randolph, Chicago | ¢ 47 Barclay, N.Y.C. 7 
SSeS 2 SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS Se eee 


52 in full color. Catalog FREE on request. 
which bloom only 2nd year. Flowers early 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 422 
February 15, 1946 
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THE NEW CATALOGUES 


























The W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. and Clinton, Iowa, justly makes much 
of its plant breeding program which each 
year produces numerous novelties. This 
year’s Burpee catalogue features Tetra 
snapdragons and hybrid tomatoes. The 
latter were particularly successful when 
offered for the first time last year. Also, 
there is the new double strain of petunias 
with Colossal Shades of Rose. The new 
Slobolt lettuce is also offered in the Burpee 
catalogue. 

The catalogue of Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 
Inc., Dansville, N. Y., offers up-to-date 
varieties of both tree and small fruits. One 
novelty among the tree fruits is the new 
Stanley prune. Among the small fruits 
Kelly Brothers offer Sodus purple rasp- 
berry and Morrison black raspberry, as 
well as the Bronx seedless red grape. 


The latest catalogue of the Burgess Seed 
and Plant Co., Galesburg, Mich., is as initer- 
esting as its predecessors from the point 
of view of the hobby gardener. For years 
this concern has made a point of offering 
odd or unusual plants which are difficult 
for an amateur to find in the market, par- 
ticularly odd vegetables. 


The catalogue of William Tricker, Inc., 
Saddle River, N. J. and Independence, 
Ohio, contains offerings and illustrations 
of a wide range of water lilies, water 
plants and, in fact, all of the materials 
necessary for the equipping of a garden 
pool or an indoor aquarium. 


The 1946 catalogue of the D. Landreth 
Seed Co., Bristol, Pa., is issued for the 
162nd year in which that concern has been 
dealing in quality seeds. In addition to 
offering a well-rounded line of vegetable 
and flower seeds, a specialty is made 
of tomatoes. 


Baker Bros. Nursery, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has issued a well-illustrated catalogue in 
which the offerings are made with the 
gardener of the southwestern part of the 
United States in mind. 


One of the features of the current cata- 
logue of F. Lagomarsino & Sons, 721-23 J 
Street, Sacramento, Calif., is the offering 
of tuberous-rooted begonias in many inter- 
esting types. A particularly wide range of 
flower colors is offered in the hanging 
basket type. Another featured offering is 
that of seed of outstanding pansies. The 
catalogue is also a general one and con- 
tains a full offering of seeds and garden 
plants. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt 
Street, New York 7, N. Y., make a feature 
of collections of vegetable seeds for gar- 
dens of various sizes. Among the general 
listings is a wide selection of tomato vari- 
eties, including one which has white fruits. 
The small-fruited tomatoes, such as Red 
Cherry and Red Pear, are also offered. 
Among the flower seed offerings the China 
asters are listed in wide variety, as well as 
seeds of all of the newer annuals. 


Back-yard fruit raisers will be particu- 
larly interested in the most recent cata- 
logue issued by W. N. Scarff’s Sons, New 
Carlisle, O. In addition to the standard 
varieties of fruits, such novelties es Marcy 
and Taylor raspberries, Concord seedless 
grapes and Cope’s New Seedless pear are 
listed. 


The H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
offers a complete line of seeds and plants 
for southern gardeners. This concern is 
one source of supply for Zoysia matrella, 
the Manila grass which has caused com- 
ment recently among lawn makers. 
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Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to ove-come is lack of food. 


Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
retum—and we shall be able 
i to schedule your work more 

promptly than in recent years. 





Mi Our landscape department, too, 
lV is now prepared to take on 
i additional assignments. 
wer | 
(J ell 


20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 








Juberousrooted BEGONIAS 





FREE: Peace Bulb—With every order 
for $4 or more, we will enclose an 
extra Begonia Bulb worth 60c. 
Large Tubers $4.00 dozen 
Extra Large Tubers $6.00 dozen 
Selected Tubers $7.50 dozen 
Very Large Selected Tubers 
(2% to 4 in. diam.) $10.00 dozen 
Exhibition Tubers (staked in beds for 
color and form) $10.00 dozen 


Collections from 28 for $12.50 to 125 
for $90.00—-for beginners and con- 
noisseurs. Send for folder No. 7. 
ORDER NOW — last year we were 
sold out very early. 


HOWARD R.RICH-Atlantic:Maine 














This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 oe 
Comes in sections for easy assembly with ° 


bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt shown, is “Ales 
all ready to put up on foundation prepared 
by you. Your house heating system may be 
extended for the greenhouse. Other Orlyt 


models from $119.50. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Dept. C216 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 




















PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes 
them, tells how to grow them. 
And VEGETABLES, too, all 
the better kinds. 


Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


mine 
ae Moorestown New Jersey 
Our New 1946 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
ALSO 


Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 
{ variegated,in gorgeous é 
house plants; effective 25 
‘ Bur pee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free. 
Philadelphia 32. Pa. Clinton, lowa 






























4 God 

reds, greens and whites. 
in garden shade. Start early. Order 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Strikingly veined and Zeues 
4 Notwoalike. Uniqueas 
NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
376 Burpee Bidg., OR 376 Burpee Bidg., 








GRAPES 


GOLDEN MUSCAT—A delicious new 
California type grape. Hardy in the 
North. Easy to grow. Bears huge 1% 
to 2 lb. clusters. 


For complete information write now 

for free copy MILLER’'S GRAPE BOOK 

lp & NURSERY GUIDE. It lists 25 best 

venatee grapes; fruit and nut trees, berries, blue- 
erries. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 


SUN ROSES 


(Helianthemums) 





Hardy dwarf sub-shrubs for rock gardens, edg- 
ings, and ground covers. Masses of bright single 
roses in Spring. Many colorful shades of peach, 
yellow, orange, red, and pink. Require a sunny 
place and lean soil; shear after blooming. 


Labelled named varieties, all different, our 
choice, 3 for $1.50, 6 for $2.50 postpaid. 


Ask for New Illustrated Reference Catalog 5B 
Describing Hundreds of Selected Varieties. 


Saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


maplewood, oregon DISTINCTIVE 


HARDY PLANTS 


Soon the Skunk Cabbage 


NCE in a while as Spring slowly ap- 

proaches, there will be a day when 
suddenly you realize that the sun is higher 
and warmer. The city’s English sparrows 
seem to chirp in a different tone and the 
air has the indescribable quality of Spring. 
These are the days when you think of 
woods and fields and of the plant life 
waiting patiently for warmer, sunnier 
days. 

As many lovely things start in unassum- 
ing ways, it is proper that the first Spring 
flower of New England swampy wood- 
lands should be the humble and unpre- 
possessing skunk cabbage. This perennial 
with its deep root system had made all 
preparations for its early flowering during 
the Fall before, and with the first Spring 
sunshine it pushes up a shell-shaped, 
spotted and striped body called a spathe 
which serves as a covering for the blos- 
soms which are packed tightly together 
inside. Even if it is so early in the Spring, 
this plant depends successfully on insects 
for fertilization. 

In its humbleness and lack of attractive- 
ness the skunk cabbage is independent in 
its self-preservation, but among those who 
love its native haunts it has many friends 
because of its promise of Spring. 


—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 


National Gladiolus Conference 
ROMINENT speakers will address the 


national conference to be held by the 
New England Gladiolus Society at the 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, on 
February 21-23, 1946. Guests expected 
at the banquet on February 22 include 
Prof. E. F. Palmer of Ontario and M. Ray 
Hastings of the All-America seed trials. 
On February 23, faculty members of the 
college will discuss the technical problems 
of gladiolus growing. Paul R. Krone of 
the department of horticulture is in charge 
of arrangements. 


Lowthorpe School’s Home 


T IS announced that the Lowthorpe 

School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women, which has been located for many 
years in Groton, Mass., has now moved to 
Providence, R. I., where it has become a 
part of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. It will be known as the Lowthorpe 
Department of Landscape Architecture. 








HELP WANTED 





we} 40) Va" ” ELECTRIC SEED 
0) BED HEATER 
INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for Ss 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- Saeee 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with , 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed ....... $5.35 J/f//// 
SENIOR 80’ cable 400 watt with SEAL 
Thermostat for 6x6 bed ....... 6.9 
GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10 











SALESMAN 


Old established tree moving Company in Boston 

area wishes representative with clientele. Must 

be capable of selling tree moving and tree work 

to individuals, cities and towns. Excellent oppor- 

tunities for advancement. Remuneration arranged. 

In replying please give complete details. Address 
Box No. 45, care of ‘Horticulture,’ 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





FARM SUPERINTENDENT or MANAGER: 25 
years’ experience as manager and superintendent. 
Would like charge of large type equipped dairy or 
general farm in New England. Married, three chil- 
dren. References exchanged. Box 46, c/o “Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston 15, Mass. 


GARDENER, American, age 40, wants position. 
18 years last place. Trees and lawns, poultry and 
game birds. Married. $175 month and usual per- 
quisites. Berk, c/o William M. Hunt & es. 
Inc.. 115 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





100,000 PEACH TREES—J. H. Hale, Early El- 
berta, Elberta, Hale Haven, Golden Jubilee—10 
lots 2—3 ft. trees at 65¢ ea., 3—4 ft. trees at 75¢ 
ea. In 100 lots 10¢ less per tree. We have one of 
the largest, most complete selections of fruit trees 
in the Northwest. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIA bulbs. Double Camellia 
variety, all colors; Fimbriate, Rosebud, Picotee, 
Hanging Basket and Single Frill. Mixed colors 
only. %—1” $1 doz., 1-1%” $1.50 doz., 1%—-1%” 
$2.50 doz., 1%-2” $3.50 doz. No catalogue. 
Redwood Begonia Garden, 1105 Madison, Redwood 
City, Calif. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—tThe most beautiful of house 
plants. ‘‘White Lady,” ‘Pink Beauty,” ‘‘Blue Boy,” 
$1.30 each postpaid. Strong stock. Complete grow- 
ing instructions. Afri-Gro, a perfect balanced soil 
for African Violets, 2 lb. 65c postpaid. Virginia 
Lee Gardens, Dept. H, Box 173, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS: Giant Single Frilled and 
Double Varieties. Large bulbs, 25¢; Jumbo, 40¢. 
Hand Hybridized Amaryllis, Giant flowering strain, 
85¢ each. M. Cappel, Plant Specialist, 1808 
Anthony Ave., Bronx 57, N. Y. 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS: Extra fine mix 
ture, includes some pure whites and pale pinks 
Buds showing, will bloom around Easter time. 3 
for $5.00, p.p. No list. Seminole Bulb Co., Lock- 
hart, Fla. 


EASY TO HAVE RICHER SOIL! Better flowers, 
lawns. Grow healthier food. Send for free litera- 
ture—how to make rich soil-builder quickly from 
waste, activate laggard soils, ‘‘stretch’’ fertilizer. 
Maclean-Activo, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 


HERB SEED. Sixty-five varieties, 10¢-25¢ per 
packet. Booklet of growing and drying instructions 
free with each order. Send for free seed list 
Laurel Hill Herb Farm, Box 1A, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 


100 STREAMLINER EVERBEARING $6.25: 
Minnesota $3.75; Gem $3.00; Dunlap $1.75; 20 
Chrysanthemum $1.10 Postpaid. Extraordinary 
Catalog. Oakhill Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


























EVERGREEN Seeds, Seedlings, transplants, larger 
stock for ornamentals, windbreak, forestry plant 
ing Catalogue free. Hotbed kits available. (Girard 
Bros. successors to) Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition; 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “‘Long- 
view,’’ Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 


“PASTORAL DAYS,” by Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Collection of poems blending the realities and de- 
lights of nature and garden. Fine edition, illus 
trated. Postpaid $1.25. R. No. 1, Titusville, N. J. 


DAHLIAS. Green Plants and Cuttings. American 
and Australian Varieties. List on Request. Hanna 
Dahlia Gardens, Dept. H, Clayton, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS, Postpaid: 30 Prize Winners $3.20, 
40 Large Assorted $3.20, 20 Recent Introductions 
$4.20, 100 Flowering Size $4.20. List, moderate- 
priced Glads. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


WANTED. An old Garden House or Outbuilding 
of architectural merit. Photos of exterior re 
quested. O. D. Garland, Falmouth, Mass. 


DAHLIAS. 6 Honor Roll Dahlias, all Different and 
Labeled, for $2.00. Catalog Free. C. EB. Ecklund 
Dahlia Gardens, 15 Harold St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


CARL STARKER GARDENS, Jennings Lodge, 
Oregon: Choice Rock Plants, Iris, Dwarf Shrubs. 
New catalogue now ready. 


WE GROW the finest varieties GLADIOLUS, 
PEONIES and IRIS. Send for descriptive list 
Mission Gardens, Techny, Il. 


SPECIAL, Wildflowers and Ferns: 30 best quality 
plants, 12 varieties, our selection, $5.00 postpaid 
Wake Robin Farm, R. D., Home, Pennsylvania. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogu: 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 
March 18 to 23 inclusive 


This will be a flower show on the old- 
time basis, where visitors may spend 
the entire day. Comfortable seats, 
special music, a complete restaurant, 
a soda bar and man other features 
will be provided for their comfort. 


THE HOURS 
Monday, March 18, | P.M. to 10 P.M. 
All Other Days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission $1.00 Plus 20c Tax 








Each member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society receives a free 
admission ticket. 


Brgceds 


Send postcard or letter to- 
day, for Burpee’s 1946 a 


Catalog fi d 
Ww W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. eres 
rile Burpee Bg. on *‘Giinton, twa” Mudd 





EVERGREEN TREES and 


Rhododendron 
Azalea and Cornus 

10 for $3.00; 25 for $7.00; 100 for $25.00. 3-4 Ft. 
5 for $2.50; 10 for $4.50; 23 tor $10.00, 100 for $35.00. 


DOEVILLE TENNESSEE 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Hemlock, Flame 
4" 5 for $1.75; 


APPALACHIAN EVERGREEN CO. 





FLOWER-PEPS 


ADD DAYS OF BEAUTY 
to your Flower ——— .. 
50 FPlower- treat 50 , 
Soo Tor Gt, powpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-2 Est. 1938 Needham, Mass. 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


For the best selection of garden Mums, plant 
the Chicago, Minnesota, English, and the East- 
ern creations. Send today for our 1946 color 
illustrated folder. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


Box 37 Waldron, Indiana 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Fifty better 


ray plana. Your Choice 


DON WOOD, Florist 
1317 E. Washington Street 














February 15, 1946 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


Wednesday, February 20th 
at 2:30 P.M. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


Unusual Vines and 
Hedge! — 


DONALD’ "WYMAN 
Horticulturist, Arnold Arboretum 


International Flower Show 
Grand Central Palace 


March 18-23, [946 


Members of the Horticultural Society 
of New York receive a Season Ticket 
for this show which carries the added 
ater of Private View each morni 

m 9 to 10 before doors are coal 
to the public. Please write the Society 
at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 














New York. 








COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 2-31. Natchez, Miss. Annual pil- 
grimage of the Pilgrimage Garden Club. 

March 9-10. Sacramento, Calif. Twenty- 
second Annual Camellia Show in Clunie 
Memorial Auditorium, Alhambra Blvd. 
and F Street. 


March 13-14. San Francisco, Calif. San 
Francisco Camellia Show in the rotunda 
of the city hall. 


March 14-15. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Narcis- 
sus Show of the Atlanta Flower Show 
Association in Taft Hall, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


March 18-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


March 18-23. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society 
of New York, Grand Central Palace. 


March 18-26. Detroit, Mich. The Second 
Spring Flower and Garden Show spon- 
sored by the Detroit Garden Center. 


March 23-24. Norfolk, Va. Ninth Annual 
Camellia Show at the Gymnasium of the 
Norfolk Division, College of William and 
Mary, Hampton Blvd. Sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Norfolk. 


March 380-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Annual 
Spring Flower and Garden Exhibition in 
Convention Hall. Sponsored by the Mich- 
igan Horticultural Society. 


April 8-20. Chicago, Il. Twentieth Annual 
Flower Show of The Garden Club of IIli- 
nois. “Fashions in Flowers” at Marshall 
Field & Company. 


April 10-12. Philadelphia, Pa. Third Course 
in Flower Show Judging at Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s Auditorium, under the spon- 
sorship of The Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organised November 24, 1827) 
Room 60! 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





All persons interested in — are 
cordially invited to become members. The 


Garden Visits in the Spring. 
Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 


Year Book. 


Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


ooo 


Annual Dues — $3.50 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


—— 


Office and Library Hours: 
September 15 — June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 

















WKA'S PANSIES 
S 


PRIZE SEED MIXTURE 
on ae choice plants for gay color 
¥ or for arrangements. 

I phe (7 (1/32 os sl, 1/16 oz. $1.75 
rite for ree a ieee i cooeee. 
PITZONEKA 


S Box 326B iristei, Penne. 








3 Rare and Unusual 


EVERBLOOMING 


PERENNIAL SNAPDRAGONS 
Forms compact hardy little bushes 6” high in 
bloom from May until frost. Flesh pink, salmon 
pink, dark apricot. 8 plants (one of each shade) 
$1.50. 8 plants of a kind $1.25, $5.00 a dozen. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard Street & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


LANDSCAPE 
call GARDENING 


A thorough interest HOME TRAINING, covering your 

I ——— both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. 
Earoll now! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-2, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


VIOLA GLORIOLE 


A lovely form of Viola septentrionalis with 
glorious waxen white, blue-eyed bloom of 
unusual size. 


Send for complete ay * hardy plants— 
it pronounces names. 
LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 


FIELD GROWN HARDY PLANTS 


Hardy Asters, Early Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Pacific Giant Delphiniums, Hardy Phlox, Rock 
Garden Plants, and many others. 

Free Oatalogue. 
N. A. HALLAUER 














Webster, N. Y., B. 1 
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MODERN 
TREE CARE IS 
BASED ON 
SCIENCE and KNOWLEDGE: 


AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
WILL HELP TO 
DETERMINE 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
TO YOUR TREES 
AND TO 
PROPERLY EVALUATE 
THE SERVICE 
YOU 
RECEIVE 


€ 
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DORMANT SPRAYING has been proved by scientific research to be of significant value in 
protecting trees; today, DORM SPRAYING is an important part of Bartlett service. 


WHAT IS DORMANT SPRAYING? 


Tree growth is dormant during the winter months. It is in this dormant period, when tree life 
is inactive, that spraying should be done to kill out the most unnoticed and least considered 
forces of destruction—scale insects and fungi. During the months of foliage, the attacks of 
insects and disease are more clearly noticeable by marked infestations and denuded foliage. 
Scale and fungi, though harmless in appearance, even delicate, are malignant parasites, 
insidious living organisms that seclude themselves in the scars and roughened surfaces of 
the tree . . . often hidden from all but microscopic vision, they are ever vigorous toward 
the ultimate destruction of the tree. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Varied in type and extremely virile are these enemies; to destroy them requires the use of 
special spray materials, the development of which has been the result of years of painstaking 
experinientation and tests in the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and at the Extensive 
Experimental Grounds. Just as important, too, as the spray materials is the technique to be 
used, for faulty spraying is often just as responsible for inadequate results as the use of 
ineffectual spray materials. Dormant Spraying, so necessary for good tree care, therefore, 


The Oyster Shell requires attention such as only those trained in this work, and backed by research, can give. 


Scale .. . one of 
the worst offend- THE BARTLETT WAY 


eh a the scale Here again the training and experience of your Bartlett representative is of great advantage; 

ory his skill and knowledge and familiarity with the many symptoms assure you of correct 
diagnosis and proper treatments. For, the nature of the infectious condition is not the same 
on every tree and should be carefully diagnosed to ascertain its type and the extent to which 
it has progressed. Discuss with your Bartlett representative what should be done to keep 
your trees healthy and flourishing; you will find him always at your service. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. focchtorctes,= 


ano. Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
The Bartlett Way Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mase., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mase., Pittsfield, Mase., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 
iddletown, 


K% Conn., Da , O , Hartford, onn. slip, N. ¥., Monroe, N. Y¥., M@ N.Y., Peekskill, N. ¥.. New k, N. Y., Weat 
N. ¥., White _N.Y., Orange, N. J., Oynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W' Va.” ™ 


BARTLETT éxecer: 





